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We’d  like  to 

take  you  behind  the  seenes! 

EA^RY  once  in  a  while  we  run  may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 

across  some  new  or  prospective  what  this  Company  can  bring  to  a 

customer  of  ours  who  is  just  plain  packer  of  quality  canned  foods, 
dumbfounded  to  discover  what  Canco  We’d  like  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

service  really  means.  Of  -  We’d  like  to  take  you 

course  he’s  heard  of  the  Number  i  of  a  Series  behind  the  scenes.  The 

American  Can  Company  The  story  of  the  Amer-  story  of  Canco’s  amazing 

ever  since  he  started  busi-  icon  Can  Company— of  research  laboratories,  of 

tcnich  this  IS  Chapter  M 

ness.  But  often  he’s  had  an  —u  a  story  which  wUl  Canco  containers,  closing 

idea  that  “cans  is  cans’’ —  be  interesting  to  every-  machines,  plant  layouts 

he’s  never  stopped  to  find  packing  of  quality  and  all  the  countless 

out  how  much  7nore  than  canned  foods.  These  phascs  of  our  service,  will 

advertisements  will  ap- 

cans  his  dollars  could  really  pear  regularly  in  this  give  you  at  least  a  splendid 
buy.  magazine.  It  will  be  basis  for  Comparison, 

well  worth  your  while  . 

Maybe  you  who  are  read-  read  them.  whether  you  eventually 

ing  this  page  right  now  -  become  a  customer  of  ours 

never  heard  the  inside  story  of  the  or  not. 

American  Can  Company.  Unless  you  We  invite  you  to  follow  the  new  series 
happen  to  be  one  of  our  many  custom-  of  advertisements.  We  think  you  are 
ers — unless  you  are  now  enjoying  the  going  to  find  it  interesting — and  en- 
full  measure  of  Canco  service — you  lightening. 

American  Can  Company 
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WEIRTON.W.VA. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIM  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  192A 

(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  n  o  \f 

Green  rea  Vinere 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


/?emar/r5— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturera  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Com  8c  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  8c  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


mia 

E  jUll 

I  =!•  W  wSlfilS'' 

I  ••  !i4*!*tl***l»*i*«*  • 
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Properly  made  labels  al¬ 
ways  attradl  attention 
on  the  dealers*  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attratTt 
the  eye  and  sell  the 


BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 


Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


THE  UNITED  STAT€S  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  1>RINTING  H-EA  P  Q  U  ARTE  P^S  439  Cross  St. 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


McStay  Robins  _ 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  end  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SIND  ALL,  Presidsnt 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vics-Prmsidmnt 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 
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Our  Labels 
tKe  Hv^est  <Stai\dard 


y\rt  istio^JIRcrit  jdr  0on^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  C2>. 

RocKester; 


Make  it  Impossible 

for  your  Pickers  or  Inspectors  to  miss  poor  tomatoes  or  poor  corn.  A 
moving  belt  picking  table  is  not  enough.  But  if  you  use  the  MONITOR 
Roller  Table,  the  stock  is  not  only  moved  along  but  it  is  also  continually 
turning  over  so  that  your  inspectors  can  see  any  impurity,  without  hand¬ 
ling  the  stock.  It’s  the  sure  way  to  a  quality  pack.  Let  us  price  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  you. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


No.  440  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  Rack  Rest.  Same  stool 
without  back  I*  40. 
Heights  14,  16.  18.  20, 
22,  24,  26  inches. 


All-Steel  Stools  for 

Canners  and  Packers! 

•^TURDY  but  comfortable  factory  stools  that 
will  not  wear  out  and  are  economically 
priced. 

All-steel — sheet  and  angle — with  attractive 
olive  green  enamel  finish  baked  on.  A  per¬ 
manent  investment,  i  No  “time  out”  for  repairs 
or  replacements  with  these  stools. 

All  heights  and  styles  carried  in  stock  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Many  others  in  a  com¬ 
plete  line  are  available.  Send  for  circular 

“C-C.  T.” 

Easily  W ashed  — Sanitary — Durable — Od  orless 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  CO., 

Plainwell,  Mich. 

Agmnte  and  Dealers  in  Principal  Citiea 

Jobber  Representatives: 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


No.  44  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel BackRest.  Same  stool 
nithout  back  No.  4. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22,  24,  26  inches. 


WHATS  IN 
THE  CAN? 


The  modem 
housewife  likes  peas! 


In  1928  she  consumed  between  380,000,000  and  384,000,000  cans  of 
peas.  In  the  coming  years,  with  Packers  generally  improving  quality  and 
truthfully  stating  on  the  label  what  is  in  the  can,  she  is  bound  to  increase 
that  consumption  immeasurably. 

Forward  looking  Canners  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  industry — for  quality  creates  demand,  and  truth 
begets  confidence.  More  Canners  than  ever  before  are  depending  on 
Continental  for  quality  cans — prompt  shipments — and  unequalled 
Closing  Machines  and  service. 


Continental  Can  Company- 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  .  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 
manager  and  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Government  activity— We  have  all  been  not¬ 
ing,  with  a  lot  of  interest,  that  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Government  are  being  stir¬ 
red  up,  investigations  being  made  and  better  work  de¬ 
manded.  The  investigation  into  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  has  produced  somewhat  of  a  shock, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  other  departments. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  mere  political  activity,  to  clean 
out  some  old  ones  and  make  places  for  new  ones  to  re¬ 
ward  the  faithful,  is  immaterial,  because  it  is  the  re¬ 
sults  that  we  want,  and  these  house-cleanings  always 
produce  better  results  for  the  people. 

But  while  we  are  looking  on  with  glee  or  amusement 
at  the  stirrings  up  in  those  departments  in  which  we 
have  no  personal  interest,  it  might  be  well  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  like  storm.  We  have  heard  a  good 
many  rumors  that  the  old  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  now 
known  as  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  which  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pure  Food  Law,  has  not  been  as  attentive  to  canned 
foods  conditions  as  it  might,  and  that  a  whole  lot  of 
things  are  now  getting  through  that  are  strictly  prohib¬ 
ited  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  rumble  is  loud  and 
very  distinct  about  Washington,  and  it  is  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  results.  So  it  is  about  time  you  sat  up  and  took 
notice,  and  prepared  for  very  stringent  application  of 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  that  law  the  canned 
foods  industry  has  been  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  and 
in  the  early  days  this  industry  made  as  many  and  as 
drastic  changes  to  conform  with  the  law’s  requirements 
as  any  other  food  industry,  and  it  did  this  gladly. 
Credit  is  due  the  canners  for  this  step  and  this  sort  of 
action,  but  everyone  knows  that  in  recent  years  there 
have  crept  in  many  things  which  do  not  belong  there, 
and  there  have  been  many  others  that  have  been 
sources  of  debate  as  to  just  what  the  law  requires  and 
how  the  industry  could  comply.  The  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  very  lenient  about  such  disputed  or 
troublesome  matters;  but  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  further  debate  or  hesitation.  The  law  is 
now  23  years  old,  and  everyone  ought  to  know  what  its 


requirements  are,  and  how  to  comply.  In  other  words, 
the  time  of  grace  is  up,  and  then  some. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  reasons  of  our  own,  we 
warn  you  that  you  will  have  to  be  unduly  careful  about 
your  packing  this  year,  or  you  may  expect  to  hear  of 
your  goods  being  seized,  and,  if  the  infringement  is 
sufficient,  destroyed  and  a  heavy  fine  placed  against 
you.  That  would  be  a  misfortune  in  any  event,  and 
particularly  hard  in  the  present  condition  of  the  canned 
foods  market. 

But  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  that  condition  that 
the  Government  knows  that  the  unscrupulous  canner 
will  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  in  the 
packing  of  his  goods,  in  the  belief  that  anything  will 
get  by  in  the  market,  owing  to  the  prices.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  realizes  the  temptation,  and  is  prepared  to  take 
action  against  those  who  yield  to  it. 

Here  you  have  two  good  reasons  for  expecting  this 
drastic  enforcement  on  this  year’s  packs :  First,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  this  branch  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
good  showing,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  enforc¬ 
ing  the  law.  The  Pure  Food  Law  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  on  the  books ;  naturally  its  results  will  be  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized.  Law  enforcement,  you  know,  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  this  law,  totally  unlike  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  law,  is  wholeheartedly  endorsed  and  approved  by 
everyone  in  the  country,  except  the  ones  guilty  of  its 
abuse.  Knowing  that,  what  else  can  you  expect? 

Now  what  will  this  mean  to  the  industry?  In  general 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  canneries  is  fine,  and  if 
anyone  is  trying  to  continue  the  use  of  an  insanitary 
dump  no  one  will  cry  if  the  inspectors  put  it  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  must  be. 

And  again  in  general  the  products  brought  to  the 
factories  are  good;  but  here  the  canners  must  realize 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  crops  they  take  in, 
and  they  must  see  that  they  are  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  If  a  grower  brings  in  a  load  that  is  fit  only  for  a 
pig-sty,  send  him  there  with  it,  and  don’t  put  yourself 
in  jeopardy  by  having  it  about  your  plant.  You  are  the 
producer  of  your  canned  foods,  and  if  you  have  not  the 
proper  material  to  begin  with  you  cannot  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fit  article  in  the  can.  Sorting  and  trimming 
refuse  is  not  only  expensive,  but  is  not  a  credit  to  you, 
and  no  one  should  burden  the  industry  with  such  a 
claim.  You  contract  for  merchantable  produce ;  insist 
upon  getting  it.  Keep  the  refuse  out  and  you  will  not 
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have  to  trim  it,  much  less  pay  for  it,  and,  even  more 
important,  you  will  avoid  putting  your  whole  pack 
under  suspicion. 

And  don’t  try  to  stretch  your  pack  to  get  more  cans 
per  bushel  or  ton  than  you  know  is  proper.  You  may 
get  by  the  buyer,  on  account  of  the  price;  but  if  the 
goods  get  into  the  hands  of  any  inspector  anywhere  in 
this  broad  land  you  will  lose  more  money  than  you 
could  ever  make,  and  your  reputation  with  it.  It  is  not 
hard  for  the  inspectors  to  find  them,  especially  when 
they  are  “out  after  them,”  as  they  will  be. 

If  you  have  accepted  some  orders  for  cheap  goods — 
goods  which  you  know  must  be  junk  at  the  price — don’t 
forget  that  you  are  guilty  if  you  pack  them,  and  the 
Government  will  hold  you.  The  buyer  knew  what  he 
was  ordering,  and  the  canner  knew  what  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  and  would  give ;  but  when  the  goods  are  seized  you 
will  find  the  buyer  desert  you,  and  plead  loud  and  long 
that  he  expected  well-filled  cans  of  fair  quality  goods. 
The  same  is  true  about  buyers’  label  goods.  Let  the  av¬ 
erage  man  enter  the  establishment  of  a  distributor 
using  his  own  labels  and  ask  who  packed  the  goods  for 
those  labels,  and  he  will  be  told  not  a  word  about  the 
canner,  nor  where  the  goods  were  produced.  But  let 
an  inspector  enter  that  establishment,  seize  some  of 
those  goods,  and  the  distributor  cannot  tell  enough,  or 
quickly  enough,  just  what  canner  packed  them,  when 
and  where.  He  will  produce  the  original  order,  the 
bills-of-lading  and  all  details  to  show  the  origin  of  the 
goods.  You  will  find  none  to  stand  by  when  the  trouble 
comes. 

Heretofore  the  Government  has  permitted  relabeling 
of  goods  that  were  slack-filled  or  had  added  water  for 
instance,  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  leniency  will  be  ended.  And  it  ought  to  be.  There 
is  not  a  canner  in  the  business  that  does  not  know  what 
a  slack-filled  can  is ;  so  if  he  puts  out  a  lot  of  such  cans 
he  does  it  deliberately.  That’s  one  way  of  getting  the 
goods  to  fit  the  price.  And  the  canner  who  adds  water 
or  extra  juice  to  his  tomatoes,  slops  his  corn  or  adds  too 
much  brine  to  beans  or  other  products  knows  what  he 
is  doing;  does  it  deliberately  and  should  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  it.  To  let  him  escape  by  relabeling  the 
goods,  which  nobody  ever  reads,  is  merely  conniving 
with  the  guilty  one  to  defraud  the  consumer. 

F.  I.  D.  144  reads : 

FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  144 

Canned  Foods:  Use  of  Water,  Brine,  Sirup,  Sauce  and 
Similar  Substances  in  the  Preparation  Thereof 

The  can  in  canned  food  products  serves  not  only  as  a 
container,  but  also  as  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  food 
therein.  It  should  be  as  full  of  food  as  is  practicable  for 
packing  and  processing  without  injuring  the  quality  or 
appearance  of  the  contents.  Some  food  products  may  be 
canned  without  the  addition  of  any  other  substances  what¬ 
soever;  for  example,  tomatoes.  The  addition  of  water  in 
such  instances  is  deemed  adulteration.  Other  foods  may  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  water,  brine,  sugar,  or  sirup,  either  to 
combine  with  the  food  for  its  proper  preparation  or  for  the 
purpose  of  sterilization;  for  instance,  peas.  In  this  case  the 
can  should  be  packed  as  full  as  practicable  with  the  peas 
and  should  contain  only  sufficient  liquor  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
stices  and  cover  the  product. 

Canned  foods,  therefore,  will  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
if  they  are  found  to  contain  water,  brine,  sirup,  sauce  or 
similar  substances  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for 
their  proper  preparation  and  sterilization. 

It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  department  that  pulp 
prepared  from  trimmings,  cores,  and  other  waste  material 
is  sometimes  added  to  canned  tomatoes.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  pulp  is  not  a  normal  ingredient  of  canned 
tomatoes,  and  such  addition  is,  therefore,  adulteration.  It 
is  the  fprther  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  addition  of  to¬ 


mato  juice  in  excess  of  the  amount  present  in  the  tomatoes 
used  is  adulteration — that  is,  if  in  the  canning  of  a  lot  of 
tomatoes  more  juice  be  added  than  is  present  in  that  lot, 
the  same  will  be  considered  an  adulteration. 

Approved:  JAMES  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  22,  1912. 

There  you  have  the  law,  and  there  is  no  reference  to 
relabeling.  That  was  merely  a  grant  at  the  time  to 
show  leniency,  and  it  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be. 

The  time  to  avoid  trouble  is  before  packing  the 
goods,  not  after. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PUREE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States 
during  May,  1929,  compared  with  those  for  the 
same  period  of  1928.  The  tables  have  been  compiled 
from  figures  released  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Canned  Tomatoes. 

May,  1928. 

Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  .  4,458,342  255,345 

Others  .  330  17 

Total .  4,458,672  255,362 

May,  1929. 

Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  .  7,640,849  440,780 

Others  .  2,438,143  138,875 

Total  . 10,078,992  579,655 

First  Five  Months,  1928. 

Italy  . 32,679,685  1,865,581 

Others  .  266,797  11,364 

Total . 32,946,482  1,876,945 

First  Five  Months,  1929. 

Italy  . 40,602,563  2,435,057 

Others  .  7,378,095  415,799 

Total . 47,980,658  2,850,856 

Canned  Tomato  Paste. 

May,  1928. 

Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  .  539,099  59,421 

Others  .  . 

Total .  539,099  59,421 

May,  1929. 

Italy  . 431,038  57,783 

OtheVs  .  . 

Total .  431,038  57,783 

First  Five  Months,  1928. 

Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  .  4,260,849  420,458 

Others  .  307  44 

Total .  4,261,156  420,502 

First  Five  Months,  1929. 

Italy .  3,762,741  539,800 

Others  .  1,888  418 

Total .  3,764,629  540,218 
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SJ9^/rAJ9y 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


INDIANA 

PADDLE  FINISHER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


When  a  velvety  product  with  a  heavy  body  is  desired,  the  Paddle 
Finisher,  which  operates  with  the  absence  of  brushes  is  employed. 
This  machine  is  fully  finished  on  the  inside,  equipped  with  Bronze 
intake  and  discharge  heads,  Tobin  Bronze  shaft,  monel  metal  hood, 
screen  and  underpan.  Screen  frame  is  of  the  hook  frame  type,  with 
removable  screens,  truly  a  machine  of  easy  access  for  cleaning. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning  have  sanitary 
conditions  which  would  inspire  in  the  housewife  the  great¬ 
est  confidence  in  the  quality  of  their  pack. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


Hundreds  of  canners  who  use 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Let  the  Public  Know 


that  canned  foods  produced  in  the  modern  cannery  are  pro¬ 
cessed  under  conditions  of  cleanliness  superior  to  the  aver¬ 
age  home  kitchen. 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

El  Monte,  Calif.,  July  3,  1929 — Crop  conditions  good.  Should 
be  a  normal  yield. 

Dover,  Del.,  July  8,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  Crop  conditions 
good. 

Odessa,  Del.,  July  9,  1929 — Late  and  all  crops  badly  in  need 
of  rain. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  July  8,  1929 — Planting  covered  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks.  The  crop,  however,  is  coming  along  in  good  shape. 
We  expect  a  normal  pack  with  reasonable  weather  this  fall. 

Gaston,  Ind.,  July  8,  1929 — Prospects  not  so  good.  Have  had 
too  much  rain  and  hail.  Normal  acreage.  Too  early  to  estimate 
yield. 

Leon,  Iowa,  July  5,  1929 — A  little  late,  but  are  having  plenty 
of  rain  and  warm  weather,  and  they  are  growing  fine. 

Broadhead,  Ky.,  July  4,  1929 — We  have  been  having  wonder¬ 
ful  growing  weather  in  this  mountain  section  with  an  abundance 
of  rain.  Looking  fine  and  expect  to  begin  canning  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  from  now.  There  has  been  some  trouble  hereabouts 
with  the  plants  by  a  small  black  bug,  a  trifle  larger  than  a  flea, 
eating  the  plants  up;  but  lately  they  have  not  bothered  them. 
The  crop  will  not  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  however,  of  what 
we  expected. 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  July  6,  1929 — In  Harford  county  the  acreage 
is  about  15  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  though  fully  20  per¬ 
cent  below  ten-years  average.  Plants  set  late  and  many  are 
just  being  cultivated  for  first  time.  Crop  will  be  late  in  this 
section.  We  anticipate  a  moderate  pack  of  good  quality.  Pack¬ 
ers  closely  sold  up  in  this  section. 

Federalsburg,  Md.,  July  8,  1929 — Normal  acreage.  Looking 
fine. 

Solomons,  Md.,  July  5,  1929 — About  80  per  cent  of  normal 
acreage.  Average  was  contracted  for,  but  owing  to  plant  short¬ 
age  and  dry  weather,  when  land  should  have  been  gotten  in 
order,  we  are  fully  20  per  cent  short.  The  fields  look  very  good, 
but  the  fall  must  be  late  to  save  many. 

Conway,  Mo.,  July  8,  1929 — ^The  condition  here  is  low.  It  looks 
like  a  two-thirds  crop. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1929 — For  ketchup,  acreage  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  In  1928  we  had  a  28  per  cent  crop. 
Plants  were  set  before  June  1st,  and  are  in  a  very  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  With  normal  weather  from  now  on,  should  get  a  yield 
of  about  8  tons  per  acre,  which  is  the  average  yield  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Very  little  replanting  was  necessary  this  year. 

Greenwich,  N,  J.,  July  8,  1929 — We  have  considerably  more 
acreage  under  contract  than  we  had  last  year  and  the  acreage  in 
this  section  is  fully  25  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  with  pros¬ 
pects  about  normal,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  average 
crop  about  ten  days  late,  owing  to  100  per  cent  loss  in  some 
cases  of  all  our  early  plants.  It  has  always  been  our  experience 
that  tomatoes  set  in  dry  weather  are  better  than  those  set  in 
wet  weather,  and  if  this  seasonable  weather  continues,  with  the 
omission  of  the  heavy  wind  and  rain  storm  that  we  had  the 
first  of  last  August,  when  it  changed  a  most  excellent  prospect 
to  a  very  bad  one,  it  looks  now  that  there  will  be  many  more 
grown  in  South  Jersey  than  there  has  been  for  many  years. 

Williamstown,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1929 — Late.  Growers  had  trouble 
getting  them  to  stand;  however,  the  ones  who  got  them  out 
seem  to  be  having  better  luck  at  this  time.  The  bulk  of  the  crop 
will  be  very  late. 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1929 — Looking  fair,  but  it  is  early  to 
tell  how  they  will  come  through. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  July  8,  1929 — We  have  a  normal  acreage.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  good  and  we  anticipate  a  normal  pack. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  5,  1929 — Increased  acreage.  Fair 
to  good  yield.  Not  as  good  as  normal  years.  Late  spring  with 
backward  weather.  Several  patches  had  to  be  replanted.  Expect 
to  start  harvest  about  middle  of  July. 

Cambria,  Va.,  July  8,  1929 — Acreage  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  Have  had  an  excellent  season  for  planting  and  develop¬ 
ment,  blit  heavy  rainfall  during  past  ten  days  has  done  consid¬ 


erable  damage  to  vines,  in  many  cases  uprooting  the  plants,  and 
the  outlook  now  is  no  better  than  a  yield  of  75  per  cent. 

Carysbrook,  Va.,  July  6,  1929 — Look  well,  with  normal  acre¬ 
age. 

Lowry,  Va.,  July  4,  1929 — Crop  looks  fair.  Lots  of  rain.  Fruit 
not  setting  on  vines.  Acreage  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  year. 

CORN 

Odessa,  Del.,  July  9,  1929 — Spotty.  General  condition  not  over 
75  per  cent.  Acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Paxton,  Ill.,  July  5,  1929 — Planting  completed  one  week  later 
than  usual.  Too  much  rain  did  lots  of  damage  in  low  ground. 
More  favorable  weather  conditions  now  and  corn  improving,  but 
do  not  think  the  yield  will  be  more  than  75  per  cent  compared 
with  normal  years. 

Gaston,  Ind.,  July  8,  1929 — ^Very  late. 

Leon,  Iowa,  July  5,  1929 — Acreage  larger  than  last  year. 
Growing  good  now,  but  mostly  planted  late. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa,  July  10,  192^ — Conditions  at  this  time  100  per 
cent.  Acreage,  100  per  cent.  Having  fine  rains.  Corn  is  clear 
and  should  have  normal  yield. 

Portland,  Me.,  July  8,  1929 — The  condition  at  this  time  in  our 
section  is  somewhat  ahead  of  last  year,  and,  we  should  judge,  is 
just  about  normal.  Rain  is  needed  quite  badly,  and  if  we  get 
our  usual  amount  of  moisture,  we  are  looking  for  a  good  pack. 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  July  6,  1929 — Shoepeg  in  Harford  county  got 
off  to  a  late  start  account  cold,  wet  weather  in  May.  Weather 
in  June  more  favorable,  though  very  dry  until  the  24th,  when 
timely  rains  aided  in  preparation  and  planting.  Past  two  weeks 
more  favorable.  Considerable  acreage  has  been  lost  due  to  wire 
worm.  Packers  were  heavily  sold  up.  Majority  withdrawn. 

Federalsburg,  Md.,  July  8,  1929 — Splendid. 

PEAS 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1929 — Have  started  packing.  Looks  like 
about  half  a  crop. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1929 — Short  vines  and  short 
pods,  with  root  rot  appearing  in  most  fields.  We  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  more  than  40  cases  to  the  acre  of  sweets. 

Blair,  Wis.,  July  8,  1929 — Alaskas — About  80  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Sweets — Just  blooming  nicely.  Looks  like  100  per  cent 
right  now. 

Colby,  Wis.,  July  9,  1929 — Estimate  at  present:  Alaskas,  80 
per  cent;  Sweets,  100  per  cent.  Will  start  canning  around  July 
16th. 

BEANS 

Broadhead,  Ky.,  July  4,  1929 — The  bean  beetle  is  doing  a  lot 
of  damage  and  it  looks  at  this  time  as  though  there  will  not  be 
25  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 

Portland,  Me.,  July  8,  1929 — String  Beans — Doing  nicely  and 
we  are  about  a  week  ahead  of  last  year.  We  expect  a  rather 
large  pack  at  our  factories. 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  July  6,  1929 — In  Harford  county  the  acreage 
is  unchanged.  Packers  dusting  patches  thoroughly,  but  report 
results  discouraging.  Estimated  expense  of  this  work  running 
way  short  of  actual  cost.  Many  packers  fear  they  will  not  pack 
orders  already  booked.  Some  Peninsula  packers  report  less 
than  50  per  cent  crop  account  of  beetle  infestation.  Many 
patches  could  only  be  picked  once. 

Federalsburg,  Md.,  July  8,  1929 — Soy — Fine. 

String  Beans — Just  fair. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  July  8,  1929 — Bush  Limas — Crop  looks  about 
85  per  cent  normal  today,  with  the  exception  of  the  infestation 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  which  may  become  serious.  We  are 
now  taking  steps  to  control  the  beetle. 

Williamstown,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1929 — Green  Stringless — Begin¬ 
ning  to  come  in  and  the  quality  is  very  nice.  The  vines  look 
good,  but  the  dry  weather  has  hurt  the  set,  and  we  will  not  get 
the  crop  we  expected  a  month  ago. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1929 — Wax  Stringless — About  75 
per  cent  of  a  stand  of  strong,  healthy  vines. 

Green  Refugees — Splendid  stand  of  strong,  healthy  vines; 
has  every  appearance  of  a  100  per  cent  crop. 
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Sprague-Sells 

Corn  Canning  Equipment 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo- 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 

Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 

The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
cases  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


STERLING  MIXER 


Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  con.sistency.  Con¬ 
stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


Everything 
the  Corn  Canner 
Needs 


Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Lahelers 

Etc. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  Sprague'Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de' 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  corn  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  tO'day. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  Street  .  .  •  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SPINACH 

El  Monte,  Calif.,  July  3,  1929 — Had  a  normal  pack. 

BEETS 

Broadhead,  Ky.,  July  4,  1929— Doing  fine.  Other  crops  are 
doing  just  as  well,  and  we  expect  to  be  canning  until  the  snow 
Hies,  and  then  some. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1929 — Reduced  acreage.  Good 
germination.  Have  promise  of  a  good  crop. 

FRUIT 

El  Monte,  Calif.,  July  3,  1929 — Apricots— Fair  crop.  Good 
quality. 

Machias,  Me.,  July  7,  1929 — ^Blackberries — Crop  is  looking 
light  this  season. 

Federalsburg,  Md.,  July  8,  1929 — Strawberries — Good. 

Silverton,  Ore.,  July  5,  1929 — Strawberries — About  half  crop 
of  normal  yield. 

Loganberries — Good  crop,  but  acreage  is  going  out  every 
year;  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Cherries — Less  than  half  of  last  year. 

Raspberries — Good  crop.  Same  as  last  year. 

Blackberries — Good  prospects. 

Prunes — Good  prospects. 

Springbrook,  Ore.,  July  2,  1929— Black  Raspberries— Acreage 
has  increased  from  what  it  was  last  year.  Blighted,  especially 
on  the  hills. 

Strawberries — Acreage  is  decreased.  Short  yield. 

Loganberries — Acreage  is  decreased. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries — Crop  here  is  almost  an  absolute  failure. 

Pears — All  other  fruit  crops  are  short,  excepting  pears  and 
blackberries.  Valley  pears  are  not  a  full  crop,  but  on  the  hills 
the  crop  is  very  good,  making  it  average. 

RULING  ON  PROPER  LABELING  OF  CANNED 
MIXED  VEGETABLES  OR  FRUITS 
ANNOUNCED 


Labels  on  canned  mixed  vegetables  or  fruits 
should  not  carry  statements  or  pictures  which  may 
mislead  purchasers  regarding  the  particular  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruits  in  the  mixture,  according  to  a  notice 
just  issued  to  the  trade  by  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti¬ 
cide  Administration  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  text  of  the  notice  follows: 

“There  has  recently  developed  in  the  canning  trade 
a  practice  of  canning  mixed  vegetables  which  appears 
to  be  becoming  more  and  more  extensive.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  are  usually  designated  as  “mixed  vegetables,”  and 
bear  a  vignette  of  a  display  of  a  number  of  vegetables. 
Investigation  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  pictorial  de¬ 
signs  represent  vegetables  not  present  in  the  cans  or 
fail  to  depict  others  which  are  present.  As  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  defines  as  misbranded  an  article 
of  food  which  bears  any'  statement,  design  or  device 
which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  the 
use  of  a  vignette  on  a  label  depicting  vegetables  not 
present  in  the  can  in  substantial  amounts  is  improper, 
as  is  also  a  vignette  which  fails  to  display  all  vegetables 
present.  Listing  the  names  of  the  vegetables  present 
is  not  regarded  necessary,  but  when  a  list  is  given  it 
should  be  complete,  and  include  only  vegetables  actually 
present.  A  list  correctly  stating  the  ingredients  does 
not  serve  to  correct  a  false  and  misleading  vignette. 

“No  objection  is  raised  to  the  designation  ‘mixed  veg¬ 
etables’  or  expressions  of  similar  meaning  for  products 
consisting  of  a  number  of  vegetables.  This  name,  how¬ 
ever,  or  any  other  which  implies  vegetables  canned  in 
the  succulent  state,  should  not  be  used  on  products  con¬ 
taining  dried  vegetables,  unless  appropriate  declaration 
is  conspicuously  made  showing  the  presence  of  soaked 
dry  vegetables  of  the  variety  used.  In  cases  where 
dried  vegetables  are  used,  the  vignette  employed  should 
not  picture  the  vegetables  in  the  succulent  state. 

“The  general  principles  set  forth  here  with  respect 
to  mixed  vegetables  are  also  applicable  to  labels  for 
mixed  fruits.”  • 


EXPORT  PRICES  FOR  JAPANESE  CRAB  MEAT 


The  Crab  Meat  Exporters  Association  has  fixed 
the  following  as  export  prices  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
port  for  this  season,  according  to  information  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  H.  B.  Titus,  assistant 
trade  commissioner  at  Tokio,  Japan:  One-quarter  lb., 
$13.64  per  case;  one-half  lb.,  $22.83  per  case;  one  lb., 
$20.69  per  case. 

Whereas  fishing  has  been  excellent,  it  is  anticipated 
that,  due  to  the  trouble  which  arose  between  the  Nich- 
iro  Guyogo  Company  and  the  Shima  faction  in  Osaka 
in  bidding  for  the  fishing  concessions,  the  pack  of  crab 
meat  this  year  may  run  as  much  as  100,000  cases  below 
last  year’s  pack. 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

Wc  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


WaMher 


Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


ERLINrUAPNAN 


BERUMfl 

^CANNING^ 


MACHINERY 

C/t  Single  Unit  orJi  Complete  Cmning  Plant' 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O 


THE  GREATEST  AGRARIAN  TRIBE 
OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


\]^HEN  our  nation  was  yet  unborn  the  Miami  Indians  founded  a  peace- 
^  *  f ul  agricultural  domain  in  the  rich  valley  formed  by  two  rivers  that 
now  bear  their  name  . . .  the  Big  Miami  and  the  Little  Miami  Rivers,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  broad  Ohio.  Here  was  fertile  soil  that  presented  them  with 
bountiful  crops.  Gradually  these  savages  grew  to  depend  upon  their  har¬ 
vest  rather  than  on  the  ^ase  or  warfare.  Warriors  from  distant  tribes 
spied  in  wonderment  upon  the  Miami  squaws  as  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  for  the  Indian  brave  scorned  to  labor  at  such  pursuits.  Thus  the 
Miamis  became  the  greatest  agrarian  tribe  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
§The  founders  of  The  Heekin  Can  Company  builded  for  the  future, 
establishing  their  factories  in  this  strategic  location  that  the  great  growth 
of  this  agricultural  empire  might  find  Heekin  in  a  position  to  provide  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  exceptional  transportation  facilities  . .  .  Today,  Heekin 
serves  those  who  appreciate  Heekin  quality  and  personal  service  as  a 
valuable  asset  to  their  own  business. 


Heekin  Cans 
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Better  Profits 

A  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  and  your  opinion  welcomed. 


C.  J.  H.  writes : 

“In  your  June  3rd  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  you  said 
that  later  you  would  discuss  various  workable  plans  for 
advertising  canned  foods  in  a  small  but  safe,  business¬ 
building  way.  What  are  some  of  the  plans  you  had  in 
mind?” 

In  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East  a  leading  bank¬ 
ing  institution  has  in  it  a  very  ornate  stairway  to  the 
second  floor.  The  space  taken  up  by  this  stairway  is 
charged  by  the  bank  to  advertising.  Critics  of  adver¬ 
tising  charges  say  that  the  charge  is  not  a  legitimate 
one.  The  bank  officials  counter  with  the  statement  that 
the  space  is  not  needed  by  the  stairs  alone  and  that 
much  expense  would  have  been  avoided  in  the  building 
of  the  banking  structure  if  the  stairway  had  been 
made  less  elaborate;  therefore  the  charge  for  “adver¬ 
tising”  is  a  fair  one.  You  usually  see  banks  housed  in 
stupendous  buildings  with  materials  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  that  are  expensive  and  even  rare.  Such  buildings 
advertise  to  the  public  the  soundness  of  the  banking 
structure. 

No  matter  how  small  your  plant,  no  matter  how  lim¬ 
ited  your  resources  in  a  financial  way,  you  can  make 
your  plant,  and  your  plant  operations,  advertise  the 
care  you  use  in  the  packing  of  whatever  goes  out  of 
your  plant  in  cans.  You  can  invite  your  customers  to 
view  your  packing  operations.  You  can  entertain  them 
in  your  homes  and  offices  and  then  let  them  see  the 
wheels  go  round. 

Your  home  and  your  office  can  just  as  truly  adver¬ 
tise  your  business  as  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
advertisement. 

If  your  employees  are  neat,  clean,  quiet  and  indus¬ 
trious,  you  will  impress  your  visitors  with  the  fact 
that  their  business  dealings  with  you  are  apt  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  expedition,  carefulness  and  satisfaction. 
Courtesy  in  your  home,  system  in  your  office  and  a 
well-ordered  organization  in  your  factory  will  do  won¬ 
ders  toward  making  your  customers  think  first  of  you 
when  they  are  in  the  market  for  the  item  or  items  you 
pack. 

Little  slips  in  factory  operation,  a  slip-shod  method 
of  doing  anything  about  your  plant,  will  reveal  to  the 
casual  observer  the  fact  that  in  other  particulars  of 
your  business  dealings  you  may  slip  up,  too. 

A  girl  reading  a  magazine  and  at  the  same  time 
pushing  cans  out  of  the  No.  1  line  onto  No.  2,  will 
cause  a  visiting  customer  to  wonder  if  you  aren’t  care¬ 
less  about  other  details  of  your  canning  operations. 

The  best  start  any  canner  can  make  toward  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  so  managing  his  office  and  plant  while  no 
visitors  are  about  that  he  will  always  be  ready  for  the 
entertainment  of  customers  and  friends. 


Most  canning  plants  are  on  railroads  or  highways. 

Identify  your  plant  by  signs  so  that  any  one  passing 
it  will  know  what  is  packed  there  and  who  packs  it. 

Paint  it  up,  clean  it  up  and  keep  it  that  way. 

Tell  the  world  in  this  way  that  the  goods  you  pack 
in  it  are  dependable  in  every  way,  the  best  and  most 
wholesome  that  can  be  packed. 

That  impression  in  the  minds  of  customers  and 
friends  will  do  a  lot  to  advertise  your  pack  and  plant. 

In  a  long  letter  Puzzled  writes; 

“The  proposed  labeling  legislation  has  been  talked  about 
for  years.  Recently  I  haven’t  seen  even  as  much  about  it 
in  the  trade  papers  as  I  remember  seeing  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Don’t  you  think  the  canning  industry  will  be  about  as  well 
off  as  ever  if  the  attempts  to  have  such  legislation  passed 
are  dropped?” 

Yes,  the  industry  will  be  as  well  off  as  ever  if  the 
legislation  is  not  passed.  It  will  be  getting  in  a  worse 
state  every  day  and  week  and  year  until  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  country  get  so  sick  and  tired  of  being 
fooled  by  a  fancy  label  on  junk  in  the  can  that  they 
will  turn  with  disgust  and  loathing  from  the  thought 
even  of  eating  anything  offered  for  sale  in  a  tin  can. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  are  born  great,  while  others 
achieve  greatness  after  years  and  years  of  striving. 

It  seems  equally  true  that  some  canners  are  born  to 
pack  just  as  poor  canned  foods  as  they  can,  while 
others  are  forced,  or  think  they  are  forced,  to  pack 
low-grade  canned  food  because  of  the  desire  of  some 
few  remaining  buying  factors  in  the  distribution  of 
canned  foods  for  something  that  can  be  sold  below  the 
price  asked  by  a  competitor. 

Oh,  pshaw!  you  say;  the  Editor  of  Better  Profits 
has  been  bitten  by  the  same  bug  as  many  of  my 
friends.  He’s  raving  again.  No  one  packs  junk  any 
more. 

They  don’t,  eh?  Well,  suppose  you  were  a  pea  can¬ 
ner  and  you  saw  peas  being  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  saw 
them  harvested,  soaked  and  canned,  with  a  return  to 
the  grower  of  at  least  twice  as  much  as  you  were  able 
to  pay  him.  How  would  you  feel  when  you  went  out 
next  spring  to  contract  pea  acreage?  Do  you  think 
your  contracting  of  needed  acreage  would  be  as  easy 
as  it  would  be  without  this  unfair  competition  from 
your  neighboring  canner? 

Then  suppose  you  go  out  to  sell  your  fairly  packed 
and  graded  output  and  make  the  attempt  in  territory 
where  you  and  your  neighboring  canner  are  both  un¬ 
known.  Suppose  he  has  just  preceded  you  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  with  his  offerings.  What  chance  do  you  suppose 
you  have  for  selling  your  pack  against  his?  You  won’t 
have  as  much  chance  of  doing  it  as  you  will  of  convinc¬ 
ing  your  prospective  customer  that  your  peas  are 
canned  in  gold-plated  cans. 
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Orders  Seven  More 

Repeat  business  is  the  story  every  canner  under¬ 
stands.  Here  it  is,  brief  but  to  the  point. 

MlSS^ESOT/TvAlXEYnc^  | 

Packers  of  Nationally  Distributed  Finest  Quality  Peas  and  Corn  '> 

Member  National  Canners  Association  ] 

LE  SUEUR  -  MINNESOTA.  June  18.  1929 

Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster,  Maryland  | 

Genlemen;  | 

We  wish  to  advise  that  the  seven  (7 )  Model  P.  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  that  we  are  using,  have  pro-  i 
ven  so  satisfactory  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  hand  you,  herewith,  our  purchase  order  number  144,  for  seven  (7)  | 
more  of  these  machines.  > 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  very  well  pleased,  and  have  nothing  but  the  highest  recommendations  ! 
for  these  machines.  Very  truly  yours,  > 

MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  CO 

GFW:BAK  By  George  F.  Winter  f 

ENCL.  1.  > 


Let  us  have  your 
order  in  time,  for 

Kyler  Boxers 


3  Models: 

Motor  Driven 
Hand  and  Foot 
Hand  only 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  CO.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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And  that  is  not  the  most  serious  side  of  the  picture 
by  any  means.  Suppose  you  go  into  territory  a  year 
after  your  neighboring  packer  has  sold  a  large  part  of 
his  output  there.  The  housewives  have  bought  his  peas 
from  the  retailer  because  they  were  cheap,  and  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  they  might  be  cheap,  but  that  they 
were  about  the  hardest,  poorest  good-for-nothing  peas 
they  ever  ate. 

As  soon  as  this  happens  in  a  fair-sized  market,  all 
packers  from  the  same  neighborhood  and  state  are 
classed  as  junk  packers,  and  you  are  going  to  meet 
with  as  cordial  a  reception  for  your  quality  pack  as 
would  be  given  a  salesman  for  sawed-off  shot  guns  at  a 
national  convention  of  Tiddley-Wink  players. 

Then  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

That’s  the  buyer  who  says:  “I  want  the  cheapest 
offering  on  the  market,”  and  then,  when  he  gets  it, 
puts  a  fancy  label  on  it.  Where  such  a  distributor  has 
been  operating  for  any  length  of  time  you  will  find  the 
consumption  of  canned  foods  to  be  decreasing,  or  at 
least  you  will  not  find  it  increasing. 

The  canning  of  foods  is  only  in  its  infancy,  if  we 
can  only  convince  the  housewives  that  we  are  putting 
up  quality  in  each  can. 

Do  all  you  can  toward  getting  this  proposed  labeling 
legislation  passed  and  made  a  law.  Then  and  only  then 
can  you  be  anyways  certain  that  our  business  has  at 
last  been  stabilized  on  an  upward  trend  toward  better 
profits. 

PROVING  THE  VALUE  OF  SUGAR 


A  SCIENTIFIC  investigation  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  fatigue,  diet  and  efficiency  of 
^  the  modern  business  girl,  has  been  launched  at 
Temple  University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  L.  Bolton,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Four  groups  of  five  girls  each,  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  stenographers,  typists  and  filing  clerks,  are 
now  being  measured  with  a  scientific  yardstick  to  de¬ 
termine  to  what  extent  fatigue  incident  to  normal 
office  activities  affects  their  speed  and  accuracy  at  vari¬ 
ous  hours  of  the  business  day. 

The  tests  will  attempt  first  to  detect  both  the  degree 
of  fatigue  and  any  consequent  impairment  of  efficien¬ 
cy,  and  then  minimize  the  effect  by  the  timely  eating 
of  energy  foods. 

Back  of  the  present  investigation.  Dr.  Bolton  said, 
lies  the  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  employers  that 
extreme  reducing  diets,  resorted  to  by  large  numbers 
of  feminine  workers  are  responsible  for  frequent  ab¬ 
sences  due  to  illness  and  for  lessened  and  poorer  qual¬ 
ity  work  while  in  the  office.  Such  diets,  he  believes,  fail 
to  provide  the  energy  and  stamina  needed  to  meet  the 
continued  strain  and  daily  exactions  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness. 

Medical  research,  it  was  pointed  out,  shows  that  the 
modern  tendency  toward  unregulated  diet  has  lowered 
the  resistance  of  many  girls  to  disease,  to  a  point  below 
the  danger  line. 


“Working  power  is  effected  by  the  general  food  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  body,”  Dr.  Bolton  said.  “A  considerable  fall 
in  the  food  content  of  the  body  shows  itself  in  muscu¬ 
lar  unsteadiness,  imperfect  reaction  to  stimuli,  and 
tends  both  to  bring  on  and  augment  fatigue.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  inevitable  reduction  in  the  rate  and  quality 
of  work.  How  effective  various  foods  will  be  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  working  power  up  to  normal  again  depends 
largely  upon  their  chemical  constituents  and  rate  of 
absorption.” 

Three  of  the  groups  of  girls  selected  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  are  being  served  a  mid-afternoon  lunch  having 
a  high  sugar  content,  because.  Dr.  Bolton  said,  it  has 
been  found  that  sugar  is  a  highly  concentrated  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  or  energy  food,  and  is  almost  immediately 
absorbed. 

Promptly  at  2.45  each  day  the  girls  stop  work  and 
are  served  with  an  iced  drink,  a  three-ounce  piece  of 
cake  and  three  pieces  of  candy,  an  amount  which  it  is 
explained  provides  just  enough  energy  content  with¬ 
out  resulting  in  a  feeling  of  being  overfed. 

This  lunch  is  served  to  each  of  the  groups  on  differ¬ 
ent  days  and  the  schedule  is  arranged  so  that  the  work 
of  those  who  are  provided  with  the  lunch  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  of  those  who  go  without  addi¬ 
tional  food.  The  fourth  group,  known  as  the  control 
group,  is  not  provided  with  the  additional  food  and 
serves  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

A  number  of  delicate  scientific  instruments  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  recording  of  muscular  and  mental 
reactions  are  being  used  to  measure  working  capacity 
before  and  after  the  mid-afternoon  lunch.  These  de¬ 
vices,  electrically  controlled,  are  operated  by  the  girls 
comprising  all  four  teams.  In  addition,  typing  tests, 
mathematical  problems  and  several  other  psychological 
laboratory  tests  are  given.  The  tests  are  given  three 
times  a  day — in  the  morning,  after  the  mid-afternoon 
lunch  and  just  before  the  office  closes  in  the  evening. 

The  inve.stigation  will  last  four  weeks  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  output  of  work,  nervous  and  muscular  co-ordi¬ 
nation  and  mental  alertness  will  be  treated  and  graded 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  diet. 

Dr.  Bolton  plans  to  present  a  report  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  to  the  American  Psychological  Association.  He 
is  being  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  Louise  Hamilton,  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  Doctors  Clarence  Smeltzer,  Richard 
C.  Harter  and  Herbert  C.  Hamilton,  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

CONTINENTAL  BUYS  EASTERN  SHORE 


CONTINENTAL  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  has  purchased  the 
assets  and  business  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Can  Co., 
located  at  Hurlock,  Md. 

The  acquired  company,  established  in  1920,  manu¬ 
facture  cans  principally  for  canners  of  vegetables  in  the 
rich  agricultural  section  along  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  purchase  includes  a  modern  plant  and  about  10 
acres  of  surrounding  land. 


An  Economic  Study  of  the  Production  of  Sweet 

Corn  In  Maryland 

(  Note:  This  {trficle  will  be  continued  in  the  July  22nd  issue.  ) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  WilKam  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  U  Selle  Street 
Chicaco 


Seuthem  BuiMing 
Washington 


Serving  the  Induatry  Since  1007 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS'* 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adsuns  Street 
Chicego. 
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HEEKIN  CAN  CO.’S  NEW  FACTORY 

New  Building  Put  Up  Over  the  Old  One  Before  the  Old 
Building  Was  Torn  Down. 

Faced  with  increased  business  that  necessitated  an 
immediate  factory  expansion,  the  Heekin  Can  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  entered  into  an  extraordinary 
building  project  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
canning  season.  The  new  factory  necessitated  building 
an  entire  new  structure  over  the  top  of  a  number  of 
other  buildings,  without  suspending  work  in  the  latter 
buildings  until  the  new  building  was  completed  and  al¬ 
most  ready  for  occupancy.  The  contract  for  a  building 
three  stories  high,  three  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty 
feet  wide  was  awarded  to  the  Ferro-Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  whose  engineers  solved  this  problem 
working  with  Heekin  engineers. 

Consequently,  as  the  new  Heekin  factory  building 
was  being  completed,  crowds  of  curious  sightseers 
gathered  every  day  about  the  building  to  watch  the 
contractor  building  the  new  structure  entirely  around 
the  old  structure,  until  it  completely  disappeared  inside 
the  new  building.  Throughout  the  entire  building  pro¬ 
gram  conveyors  were  placed  inside  the  steel  skeleton  of 
the  building,  upon  which  thousands  of  Heekin  sanitary 
cans  moved  to  freight  cars  on  an  adjacent  railroad  sid¬ 
ing.  This  modem  factory  will  be  devoted  to  additional 
space  for  can  manufacture,  storage  and  an  expansion 


in  the  research  and  laboratory  divisions  of  the  Heekin 
Can  Company. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  building  is  the  use  of 
actinic  glass  in  all  the  windows  of  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  building.  This  special  glass,  while  permit¬ 
ting  the  maximum  of  light  to  enter  the  building,  pre¬ 
vents  the  glare  of  red  rays  of  the  sun  to  enter,  thereby 
protecting  the  vision  of  the  employes. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  FIRM  DESIRES  MEN 


Mr.  Ziman,  of  Ziman  Brothers,  P.  0.  Box  10,  Pre¬ 
toria,  South  Africa,  manufacturers  of  pickles, 
jams  and  preserves,  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
assistance  of  an  experienced  man  to  enter  the  employ 
of  that  concern  and  assist  in  bringing  it  up-to-date 
scientific  manufacturing  methods  along  approved 
American  lines.  He  states  that  the  above  concern  is 
prepared  to  pay  such  a  man  from  $400  to  $500  per 
month,  together  with  his  expenses  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Ziman  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  food-pre¬ 
serving  business,  and  is  prepared  to  follow  any  sugges¬ 
tions  which  a  capable  American  can  give  him  for  im¬ 
proving  the  product  or  the  method  of  manufacture,  and 
to  install  such  new  machinery  and  plant  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  suggestions  into  effect. 

Interested  American  individuals  may  obtain  further 
information  by  communicating  directly  with  Mr.  Ziman 
at  the  above  address. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:: 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers^  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipment! 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  oniy  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

improved  during  the  past  two  years. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

Kewaunee,  established isao  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllNIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


COUmiM.  BOY  COPYRiaHTKD 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 


Service  counts  most  when  you’re  the 
busiest.  At  peak  load  time,  the  entire 
Continental  Organization  is  geared  to 
serve  you  well. 

Many  factories  and  large  warehouses 
at  strategic  points  not  only  insure  the 
usual  prom|>t  shipments,  hnt  enable 
Continental  to  meet  any  unusual  de¬ 
mand  for  cans. 

Continental’s  own  Machine  Sliopsare 
’  M  T  ’  S  B  ETTER 


ready  at  pea\  load  time 


built  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  policy 
of  uniformly  high-quality  cans,  coupled 
with  an  untiring  effort  to  render  unusual 
service  to  customers. 

There  are  many  advantages — especially 
at  peak  load  time— available  for  you  as 
a  Continental  customer. 

Continental  Can  Company,  inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42ii<l  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  Street 


busily  engaged  in  turning  out  high  speed 
Closing  Machines  that  '"carry  the  load.” 
Trained  service  men  in  each  district 
constantly  circulate  among  Continental 
customers  to  insure  maximum  daily 
seamer  production. 

Research  and  Development  Laborato¬ 
ries  are  always  ready  to  assist  canners  in 
solving  unusual  problems. 

Continental’s  rapid  growth  has  been 

packed  in  TIN’’ 
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CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What's  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  Now  firms, 
changes  etc. 

- - -  -  -  ■  ■  -.»i» 

New  York  State  Peas  Late — Pea  canning  in  New 
York  State  is  getting  away  to  a  late  start,  in  fact  the 
season  is  starting  this  year  about  the  time  it  has  closed 
in  some  other  years.  Delayed  plantings  and  backward 
growing  season  has  pushed  the  harvest  back.  The 
prospect  for  the  pack  is  regarded  as  good,  provided 
there  are  some  showers  from  now  on  that  will  give  the 
needed  moisture  while  the  pods  are  filling  out. 

Cherry  Situation  in  New  York  State — A  report  from 
New  York  State  claims  that  maggots  are  prevalent  in 
the  cherry  crop  and  those  orchards  which  have  not  been 
properly  cared  for  are  subject  to  rejection.  Orchards 
which  received  the  proper  attention  will  produce  a 
normal  crop. 

Northwest  Apples  Short — Word  comes  from  Seattle 
that  conditions  indicate  that  the  1929  apple  pack  will 
be  much  under  normal.  Raw  fruit  prices  are  much 
higher  than  last  year.  The  price  on  No.  10  solid  pack 
is  expected  to  advance.  Spot  stocks  of  apples  are  nom¬ 
inal,  and  are  not  considered  adequate  to  carry  through 
the  new  pack. 

Canned  Shrimp  Situation — Stocks  of  canned  shrimp 
are  limited,  particularly  in  the  medium  counts.  There 
are  practically  no  stocks  in  the  hands  of  packers  any¬ 
where  in  the  country  and  the  fall  pack  does  not  begin 
until  August  15.  A  report  from  Louisiana  states  that 
only  those  buyers  who  months  ago  saw  the  shortage 
and  placed  firm  orders  will  have  shrimp  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  trade.  Practically  all  canners  are  working  strictly 
against  firm  bookings. 

Good  Salmon  Pack  Expected — Conditions  for  the  sal¬ 
mon  pack  appear  very  favorable.  The  preliminary 
pack  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts  where 
steps  have  been  taken  to  curtail  the  output  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  pack  of  red  salmon  to  date  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  operations 
are  ahead  of  last  year  it  is  reported. 

Maine  Sardines  Short — The  pack  of  Maine  sardines 
has  been  very  short,  in  fact  so  short  as  to  worry  the 
administrators  of  the  new  Sardine  Inspection  Law, 
which  service  under  the  law,  must  be  self  supporting, 
depending  upon  a  fee  of  one  per  cent  purchase  levied 
on  sardines  shipped  from  each  factory.  Only  scattered 
catches  have  been  reported  and  experienced  canners 
state  that  never  has  the  early  season  pack  been  smaller 
or  more  uncertain. 

Million-Dollar  Apple  Campaign — Word  comes  from 
Chicago  that  a  million-dollar-a-year  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  has  been  formulated  by  the  directors 
of  the  Apple  For  Health  Association.  Paul  Stark, 
president  of  the  association,  states  that  the  advertising 
budget  will  be  paid  by  a  tax  of  1  cent  a  bushel  on 
apples  sold  by  producers.  Governor  Harry  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  one  of  the  largest  orchard  owners  in  that 
State,  is  vice-president  of  the  association. 

Cameron  Building  Again — The  Cameron  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Chicago,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  make  another  addition  back  of  their  present  build¬ 
ing.  They  recently  added  a  third  floor  to  their  prem¬ 
ises,  all  of  which  bespeaks  prosperity  in  the  machin¬ 
ery  business. 


Chain  Companies  Combine — ^The  Union  Chain  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  elevating,  conveying  and  power  transmission 
machinery  and  makers  of  a  complete  line  of  steel 
sprocket  chains  and  the  American  High  Speed  Chain 
Company,  Indianapolis,  manufacturers  of  silent  type 
chains,  power  transmission  chains  and  sprockets,  have 
combined  believing  that  “United  facilities  produce  the 
ultimate  in  service.” 

The  company  is  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Chain  and 
Manufacturing  Company  with  offices  at  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Have  Changed  Plans — In  the  July  8th  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade  we  published  a  notice  that  the  Fleish¬ 
man  Brokerage  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was 
planning  to  equip  and  operate  a  tomato  cannery.  Since 
that  date  we  have  received  word  from  them  that  “some 
things  have  come  up  that  have  changed  our  plans  and 
for  the  present  we  are  not  able  to  give  it  any  attention.” 

L.  C.  Eckenrode  Joins  Thompson  Co. — On  July  1st 
Mr.  L.  C.  Eckenrode  became  associated  with  the 
Thompson-Eckenrode  Co.,  Inc.,  1222-24  Filbert  St., 
Philadelphia,  as  president  and  general  manager.  This 
company  is  successor  to  J.  M.  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  well  known  Sylvia  Brand  Canned  Foods. 

The  Thompson  Company  is  well  known  among  buy¬ 
ers  of  quality  No.  10  Canned  Foods.  They  are  the 
recognized  pioneers  in  the  packing  and  distributing  of 
No.  10  Fruits  and  Vegetables  and  have  held  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  trade  for  more  than  26  years. 

Grocers  Visit  Cannery— The  plant  of  the  Pratt-Low 
Preserving  Company  at  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  was  visited 
recently  by  thirty  representatives  of  large  Eastern 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  concerns  and  were  shown 
through  the  cannery  by  J.  A.  Kreiling,  sales  manager. 
The  visitors  were  stopping  at  San  Francisco,  on  their 
way  to  the  National  convention  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  can¬ 
nery.  Many  of  them  had  handled  Pratt-Low  products 
for  years. 

Dead — Arthur  L.  Kyle,  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
California  canning  industry,  passed  away  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  June  24th,  following  a  three-month  illness.  Born 
at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  fifty-three  years  ago,  he  received  his 
education  there  and  then  joined  the  Central  California 
Canneries,  rising  to  the  position  of  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  plants.  When  this  concern  consolidated 
with  other  canneries,  forming  what  is  now  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  he  went  with  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  and  was  made  assistant  to  T.  B.  Dawson, 
superintendent  in  charge  of  all  canneries,  and  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  a  few  years  later,  succeeded  to 
this  position,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  a  daughter. 

Adding  Another — Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  canned  figs  will  be  added  to  the  lines  to  be 
marketed  under  the  Sun-Maid  trade  mark.  Originally, 
only  raisins  were  marketed  under  this  brand,  but  dried 
peaches,  figs,  prunes  and  canned  peaches,  canned  pears 
and  canned  apricots  are  now  handled. 

New  Company — The  Community  Packing  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Joseph  F.  Bu- 
miller,  Estey  H.  Walton  and  Chris  B.  Jensen.  The  con¬ 
cern  will  act  as  agent  and  commission  merchant  in  the 
handling  of  fresh,  dried  and  canned  fruits. 
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There  is  no  Paste  Belt 


on  the  1929  Model 


Knapp  Labeling  Machine 


Knapp  Leads  Again 

The  new  lorce-Feed  Pasting  Device,  another  demonstration  of  KNAPP  leadership  in 
making  advanced  improvements  in  Warehouse  Equipment,  gives  a  positive  application  of 
paste  across  the  entire  lap  end  of  the  label  as  each  can  passes  through  the  machine.  The 
paste  belt  is  eliminated.  It  produces  better  and  more  uniform  labeling  under  the  widest 
range  of  varying  conditions.  It  merits  your  consideration  now,  before  the  packing  season 
begins. 


OTHER  KNAPP  FEATURES 

The  Knapp  positive  ratchet-type  label  feed  is  an  exclusive  Knapp  feature,  in  line  with  other 
improvements  which  guarantee  100%  performance.  New  actuator  foot  and  lever,  with 
turn  buckles,  permits  regulating  the  feed  of  the  labels  without  stopping  the  machine.  Auto¬ 
matic  temperature  control  on  gum  pot  permits  the  use  of  hot  cement  when  found  desir¬ 
able.  Wide  conveying  belts,  tilted  to  grip  the  can  by  the  flanges  when  propelled  through 
the  Labeler,  insure  neat  label  application.  Knapp  curling  bar  and  actuator  knife  mechan¬ 
ism  are  added  and  time  tried  Knapp  features. 

Back  of  alt  this — 3S  Years 
Proven  Performance 

^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


Labelers 
Casers 
Conveyors 
Can  Dividers 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDCEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Baltimore 
Salt  Lake  City 
Hamilton.  Ont., 
Canada 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

Fur  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Idixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — No.  3  Ayars  Double  Rotary  Filler.  Used 
two  seasons  since  rebuilt.  Good  condition. 

A.  L.  Jones  &  Son,  Quantico,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Urschel  Gooseberry  Snipper,  entirely 
new. 

Address  Box  A-1684  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2h  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  Invincible  Pea  Picking  Table.  Frame 
in  good  condition.  Needs  new  belt  and  new  wire 
fingers.  Price  $40.00  f.o.b.  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa 


FOR  SALE— At  a  Bargain 
1—50  h.p  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1-80  h.p.  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1—100  h.p.  Vertical  Boiler 
Good  for  100  lbs.  pressure. 

B.  F.  Pope,  306  New  Amsterdam  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


^ _  Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — One  used  (in  good  condition)  Ayars  Pea 
Filler,  describe  fully.  If  available  send  cut. 

Warrensburg  Cang.  Co.,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

WANTED— 2  Langsenkamp  Paddle  type  Finishers. 
State  condition,  age,  etc. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  Prompt  shipments,  fine 
plants,  well  packed  and  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Price:  $1.00  per  thousand. 

Farmer  Supply  Co.  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — Stringless  Bean  Seed.  36  Bushels  Sure 
Crop  Wax;  30  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax;  30  bushels 
Giant  Green  Pod;  30  bushels  Extra  Early  Refugee. 

The  Torch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miscellaneous 

ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — ^We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St. ,  London, 

W.  C.  I,  England. 

WANTED— Labels  for  Corn,  Peas  and  Tomatoes.  We 
could  use  labels  from  some  house  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness.  Please  mail  samples  stating  quantities  and 
price  to 

Address  Box  A  1687  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  for  the  season  Canning 
Factory  completely  equipped  and  ready  to  pack  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Tomato  Paste  or  Puree.  Principals  only. 
Send  all  details  at  once. 

Antonio  Ficano  &Co.,  487  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Three  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  made  Wanted 

by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  size  4,  capacity  1  ton  per  ^otED-A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  ot  condensed 
hour  each,  condition  A  No.  1.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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References: 

CITY  STATB  BANK 
of  Chicago 

MESSCHER 

S.  Messclier  estaMifli- 
ed  in  Chicagro  since 

1913 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

CANNED  FOODS 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  WIT 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

SPECIALTIES 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development  I 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED  — Machinist  and  all  around  mechanic  familiar  with 
double  seamers  and  filling  machines.  Permanent  position  for 
right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1688  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  'Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED— Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goffin,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED — Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Foctory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 
Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1685  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider,  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  other  Apple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 

man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  26  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


j  50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Tho«.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMWIISSION  MERCHANTS 

III  Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 
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Foresight ! 


NTOW  is  time  to  make  sure  tliat  your 
^  ^fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  protect 
your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner  Inc 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 


1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 


1  ne  /\merican  \..an  «.^mpany  announces  the  tollowins 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size  ...  ....  $15.03  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  oer  M. 


iMo.  I  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
26.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  OF  TIN  flATt  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/ID  IRON  -  I  IbRl 
MITAl  SICNS  AND  JP*'  "oiSriAV  FIXfURfS 


III  ailHIMIHIIIHHIIIIMIIUmniMHHUHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIMIIimni^  |f| 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


An  ordinary  label  is  just  a  label, 
A  Gamse  label  is  an  advertise^ 
ment. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

E  i  Iho^apher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


aiiMiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiitniiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiinHmmiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiininimmuiiiiiimm 
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THECA  NNINGTRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  floods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgnires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.  'Howard  El  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin.  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2 ................ 

Peeled,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2^! . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%....-.........-.....— ~~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

Small,  No.  2^4 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 
Small,  No|  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq.. 
BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 


BEANS* 


Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10... 
Bed  Kidney.  Standard  No.  2 . 


LIMA  BEANS* 
Prices  nominal. 
No.  2,  Tiny  Green.. 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

3.25 

8.25 

3.26 

8.25 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

...... 

8.00 

.M.... 

8.00 

3.40 

3.00 

2.80 

8.00 

.80 

.86 

1.06 

.80 

“90 

1.00 

....... 

1.60 

1.66 

6.00 

6.76 

1.00 

1.30 

5.50 

6.76 

1.20 

1.15 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

Out 

2.40 

..  12.00 

.  2.00 

1.95 

..  11.00 

....... 

.  1.46 

1.60 

..  8.76 

._.... 

.  8.60 

8.36 

..  .90  - 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centinned 


SAUER  KRAUT* 


No.  8 


7.60 

1.26 


.86 

3.’76 


No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

2.5—30,  No.  2 . 

16 — 20,  No.  8............... . . .  ....... 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . - . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 . ••••• 

Standard  Diced,  8  oz . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  B-OO 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . ~..... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.86 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.86 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 85 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1-00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1-10 

Split,  No.  10 .  S-80 


1.90 


1.30 

e.’eo 


1.30 

6.60 

1.30 

6.60 

1.65 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  2%  .  1.30 

No.  3  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)......... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2Mi  . 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.60 


1.86 


.86 

1.25 

1.30 


.921,4  .95 


1.35 

1.30 


5.75 

5.50 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings....... 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.95 

.95 


6.00 

6.00 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


Canned  Fruits 


1.66 

1.65 

1.80 


1.05 


1.16 

3.80 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^4 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


3.35 

s'io 


6.00 

1.76 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

.95 

No.'  10  . 

.  12.00 

.  4.66 

CHERRIES* 

.  1.06 

1.16 

R  no 

6.60 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

. —  1.76 

.  1.35 

1.45 

....  12.50 

No.  10  . 

.  7.26 

California  Standard  2% . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.15 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.16 

F.  D.  B.  Co .  1.05 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 96 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 90 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 90 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 86 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.50 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .66 

Petit  Pois  . 80 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1.. . 

PUMPKIN*— Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . . 

No.  10  .  4.60 

No.  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


1.25 


1.10 

ei’fe 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


Choice,  No.  2%., 
Fancy,  No.  2^.. 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2^,  Y.  C . . 

Extra  Siiced  Yellow,  No.  1 . . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

.Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


2.16 

2.60 


1.25 


14.00 

2.75 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 

1.80 

2.10 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

r.So 

1.46 

1.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.45 

..  1.00 

..  1.26 

1.10 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.20 

..  4.00 

T.’eo 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

.  6.00 

6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.06 

No.  8  .  1.66 

Seconds,  Mo.  8,  in  water . 

No.  8.  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

Caiifornia  Bartletts,  Standard  2V4..  2.70 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  *2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 


2.60 

8.26 

3.76 

9.26 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%...... 

..  2.70 
..  2.60 

2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

10.00 

10.00 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.15 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos. . 

Mi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^4-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.5( 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards,  4  oz . 

. .  1,26 

2.60 

2.45 

.  1.25 

2.86 

2.76 

.  2.50 

8.00 

Selects.  6  oz . 

.  2  5ft 

1.35 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  Ko. 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


1.76 

1.80 

4.86 

Flat.  No.  % . 

2.86 

1.60 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

2.00 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

1.86 

1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

t3.76 

*4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*3.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

California,  per  ense . 

*16.00 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

*4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  ^s  . 

8.00 

White,  . 

14.00 

14.50 

White,  Is  . . . . . 

25.00 

Blue  Fin,  ^s . . . 

....... 

7.00 

18.21 

Striped,  ^8  . 

6.50 

Striped,  Is  . 

12.60 

Yellow,  . 

7.00 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 

18.25 

‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Out  Representative  will  he  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth,  N.  Y.  Ill  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

“DAD”  LOWEREE  “CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “1 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


‘BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JULY  15.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

- - - - 

Jobbers  Realize  Impossibility  of  Too  Large  Packs — 
Seeking  More  Futures — Canners  Must  Strengthen 
Prices — Market  Strong. 

CLEARING — The  outlook  for  the  year’s  packs  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  clearing,  and  the 
jobbers,  as  well  as  the  canners,  can  now  see  better 
just  what  may  be  expected  from  the  year.  The  view 
adds  strength  to  the  canned  foods  market.  Everybody 
has  come  to  realize  that  the  market  is  in  need  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  large  amount  of  almost  everything  in 
canned  foods,  just  to  keep  the  wheels  moving  normally. 
As  we  have  so  often  said,  never  before  were  so  many 
interests  entirely  cleaned  out  of  all  sorts  of  canned 
foods  supplies.  Most  handlers  of  these  goods  had  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  warnings  that  the  packs  would 
be  short,  and  that  they  would  be  caught  without  the 
needed  goods,  only  to  find  when  delivery  time  came  that 
there  were  plenty  of  goods ;  in  fact,  that  there  always 
seemed  to  be  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods,  that 
it  took  a  long  time  to  sink  into  their  consciousness  that 
canned  foods  are  actually  and  truly — “cross  my  heart 
and  hope  to  die” — cleaned  out  and  gone,  scarce  for  the 
first  time  in  history  in  all  hands.  The  condition  is 
unique.  But  now  the  market  knows  it,  and  knows  it 
thoroughly,  and  is  trying  to  provide  against  it.  Seem¬ 
ingly  the  only  ones  who  do  not  fully  realize  the  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  position  of  all  canned  foods  are  the 
canners  themselves. 

As  an  instance,  there  are  very  few  stringless  beans 
packed  in  South  Carolina,  but  there  it  is  an  early  pack, 
and  the  goods  this  year  were  rushed  upon  the  New 
York  market.  Standard  cut  stringless  beans  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.25  up,  but  as  new  goods  came  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  various  points  in  the  South  this  price  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.15,  and  then  to  $1.10.  But  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  human  ascertainment  these  South  Carolina 
stringless  beans  were  offered  at  $1  delivered  in  New 
York.  You  will  recognize  this  as  a  repetition  of  the 
Southern  tomatoes  canned  early  in  the  winter  and 
which  broke  the  canned  tomato  market,  also  without  a 
bit  of  reason.  The  action  is  not  unusual ;  in  fact,  it  is 
rather  commonplace  on  the  part  of  canners,  and  hap¬ 


pens  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Other  canners  re¬ 
tort  that  such  goods  are  poor,  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  they 
are  worth  no  more  money,  but  that  is  not  always  true, 
and  poor  quality  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  this  price 
cutting.  Actions  of  this  kind  make  the  buyers  mad,  be¬ 
cause  they  only  disturb  the  market  and  make  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  trouble  for  the  time,  and  these  jobbers  say 
that  the  canners  are  just  plain  damphools,  as  they  seem 
to  like  to  lose  money.  And  it  is  rather  hard  to  combat 
that  assertion,  in  face  of  such  actions.  It  is  not  hard 
to  get  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  these  beans,  and  they  are 
worth  it;  but  then  why  the  big  cut?  And  reason  an- 
swereth  not. 

As  a  result  of  this  knowledge  the  jobbers  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  very  carefully,  and  they  note 
that  there  are  no  indications  of  excessive  acreage  or 
yields,  and  for  that  reason  no  expectation  of  big  packs. 
The  fruit  crops  generally  have  proved  very  disappoint¬ 
ing,  the  cherry  crop  and  pack,  now  the  greatest  of  the 
small  fruits,  only  a  fraction  of  the  hopes  of  both  can¬ 
ners  and  buyers;  and  the  California  fruit  situation 
is  not  cherringin  the  high  prices  that  must  prevail.  This 
is  a  most  unfortunate  condition,  because  the  world  was 
learning  to  eat  canned  fruit  in  splendid  fashion,  and 
these  high  prices  cannot  but  check  this  situation. 

Everybody  able  to  think  knew  that  the  stringless 
bean  crop  and  pack  could  not  be  heavy  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  was  lacking  and  much  of  it  very  poor, 
and  the  insect  enemies  of  this  crop  more  aggressive 
than  ever  before.  Such  acreage  as  is  o  ut  has  done  very 
well,  the  crop  is  making  good  progress  and  reports  are 
favorable.  Such  sections  as  have  completed  their  bean 
packs  report  good  quality  and  normal  yields,  but  along 
with  all  these  reports  goes  the  statement  that  the  can¬ 
ners  are  sold  out. 

The  pea  pack,  on  which  the  great  pea  canning  re¬ 
gions  are  now  busy,  gives  no  indication  of  being  a  full 
normal  one.  They  are  living  in  hopes  of  a  full  average 
crop  and  pack  of  sweets,  but  the  Alaskas  have  fallen 
short,  and  reports  of  insect  troubles,  lice  and  root  rot 
and  other  enemies  that  hurt  the  pea  crop  are  coming  in. 
It  will  surprise  the  market  if  the  pea  pack  is  a  big  one. 
And  yet  a  big  one  is  needed,  because  the  carry-over  of 
old  packed  peas  is  abnormally  light  this  time. 

The  outlook  for  corn  is  for  a  shortened  pack.  The 
acreage  was  reduced,  much  of  it  was  planted  very  late 
and  more  of  it  under  very  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
this  removes  the  only  pack  which  the  hard-driving  buy- 
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ers  thought  they  might  use  as  a  club  to  get  other  goods 
at  lower  prices.  With  no  chances  to  bellow  a  heavy  over¬ 
supply  of  canned  corn,  they  have  nothing  left  to  trade 
with,  and  so  they  are  now  seeking  to  cover  as  fast  and 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  on  all  lines.  And  some  canners 
seem  anxious  to  help  them  save  money.  Well,  if  the 
canners  hate  to  make  money  when  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  whose  business  is  it  other  than  those  same  can¬ 
ners? 

We  have  not  mentioned  tomatoes  because  the  less 
said  about  that  item  the  better.  There  is  no  way  that 
1929  can  overdo  this  item.  If  the  tomato  canners  do 
not  know  it  they  ought  to  be  warned  now  in  time  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  be  most  awfully  busy  in 
checking  up  tomato  packs  this  season.  Not  necessarily 
in  the  canneries,  though  there  also,  but  on  the  open 
market  wherever  the  goods  are  found,  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  handle  without  gloves  any  tomatoes  found 
packed  with  too  much  so-called  juice.  The  tomato  can¬ 
ners  have  been  told  for  years;  they  have  had  ample 
notice  and  they  do  know.  Accidents  will  not  be  passed, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  passed.  And  the  tomato  can- 
ner  must  remember  this :  if  you  have  accepted  some  or¬ 
ders  for  cheap  junk,  at  cheap  junk  prices,  you  as  the 
producer  of  the  goods  will  be  held  liable  for  them.  And 
you  ought  to  be.  And  we  hope  they  catch  every  lot  of 
such  goods,  seize  them,  dump  them  and  fine  the  canner 
heavily.  The  Government  has  no  right  to  permit  such 
goods  to  be  relabeled  “packed  with  10  per  cent  water,” 
or  “packed  with  excessive  juice.”  The  law  specifically 
prohibits  that  form  of  packing,  and  the  Government 
should  take  a  drastic  stand  on  it  and  protect  the  consu¬ 
mer.  And  it  is  our  information  they  are  going  to  do 
that. 

HE  MARKET — There  is  plenty  of  life  to  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  market,  though  the  buying  of  spots  is 
limited  to  absolute  and  present  requirements. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  so  light  that  no  other  kind  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  could  be  possible.  Fortunately,  the  season  for  new 
packed  goods  is  rapidly  approaching,  or  they  might 
have  to  ration  out  the  spot  goods  to  make  them  go 
round.  Practically  all  buyers  renotify  their  future 
holders  that  they  want  the  goods  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  as  these  goods  are  received  they  are 
passed  out  into  consumption.  It  will  be  months  before 
the  market  is  again  in  a  state  of  easy  supply,  if  it  ever 
reaches  that  condition  again.  That  may  seem  like  a 
strong  statement,  but  it  takes  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  canned 
foods  to  keep  the  market  supplied  from  day  to  day,  and 
with  no  surplus  to  fall  back  upon  that  makes  the  situa¬ 
tion  nearly  if  not  desperate. 

Price  changes  are  not  frequent  or  many,  but  all  are 
firm,  and  indications  are  for  continued  firmness.  The 
prices  are  given  on  their  regular  page. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Buyers  Urging  Early  Delivery  on  Futures — Delayed 
Crops  Begin  to  Worry  Jobbers — Corn  Continues 
Quiet — Reduced  Pea  Output  Unfortunate — Fruit  Sit¬ 
uation  Interesting — Salmon  Firmer. 

New  York,  July  11,  1929. 
HE  MARKET — Holders  of  spot  goods  are  in  a 
very  advantageous  position  in  the  present  market. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  peas  and  stringless 
beans,  as  well  as,  of  course,  tomatoes.  On  the  latter 


food  it  is  hard  to  say  that  a  market  exists,  due  to  the 
absolute  scarcity  of  stocks  of  any  size.  Jobbers  are 
placing  orders  freely  for  the  new  pack,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  they  are  urging  delivery  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  course,  in  this  they  will  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  packers,  as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  public 
taste  and  habits  are  so  fickle  that  any  extended  dearth 
of  any  particular  canned  food  would  automatically  do 
away  with  just  so  many  customers,  who  would  imme¬ 
diately  switch  to  something  else  and  prove  hard  to  win 
back  again. 

Slightly  better  reports  are  being  received  from  can¬ 
ning  centers  as  regards  new  crops.  Although  it  is 
feared  that  both  peas  and  tomatoes  will  prove  short 
crops,  it  is  hoped  that  additional  plantings  where  pos¬ 
sible  will  overcome  to  some  extent  this  dangerous  con¬ 
dition. 

Southern  Tomatoes — ^With  abnormally  low  stocks  of 
last  year’s  pack  left,  the  nation’s  trade  is  in  need  this 
season  of  an  unusually  good  crop.  So  the  fact  of  the 
new  crop  giving  all  appearances  of  proving  even  less 
than  last  year’s  should  give  jobbers  something  to  think 
about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  losing  no  time  in 
getting  their  orders  booked  at  the  canneries.  There 
have  been  some  offerings  of  Southern  tomatoes  for 
mid-August  delivery,  anticipated  from  the  new  pack, 
at  55c,  85c  and  $1.25  for  Is,  2s  and  3s,  f.  o.  b.  Southern 
cannery. 

Western  Tomatoes — The  Indiana  crop,  like  those  in 
other  growing  sections,  is  delayed,  and  requires  almost 
perfect  weather  from  now  on  to  bring  forth  anything 
like  the  needed  quantities.  The  1929  pack  is  quoted 
at  57l^c  for  2s,  $1.20  for  2V2S,  $1.30  for  3s,  $4  for  lOs, 
with  extra  standards  90c  for  2s,  $1.35  for  3s,  $4.25  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Corn— A  dull  market  has  ruled  for  the  past  week  in 
corn,  both  in  spots  and  futures.  There  has  been  some 
interest  in  the  finer  grades,  but  even  the  fancies  lack 
any  real  movement.  It  is  a  bit  too  early  for  jobbers  to 
get  excited  about  the  new  pack,  although  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  a  close  watch  on  developments.  Despite  the  slow 
movement  lately,  it  is  considered  probable  that  there 
will  be  little  old  pack  carried  over. 

Peas — There  is  small  pea  acreage  throughout  New 
York  State  this  year,  due  to  various  reasons.  And 
what  was  planted  will  bring  a  realization  of  about  80 
per  cent,  it  is  estimated.  Reports  to  jobbers  from 
other  important  pea  crop  sections  indicates  a  similar 
condition.  As  a  result  jobbers  are  actively  operating 
in  the  pea  futures  market,  and  canners  report  a  well- 
booked  future. 

Stringless  Beans — The  market  here  is  fairly  well 
cleaned  up  on  old  pack,  with  all  interest  now  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  new  pack  goods.  Early  shipments  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  jobbers  are  placing  their  or¬ 
ders  freely.  They  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  fair¬ 
sized  carry-over,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  value  of 
the  new  crop. 

Californit  Fruits — The  trade  here  is  considerably 
worred  about  the  condition  in  California.  With  all  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  California  Canners  League  and 
the  Canning  Beach  Growers  Association  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  due  to  their  inability  to  arrive  at  a  compro¬ 
mise  price,  all  purchases  of  canning  peaches  this  season 
will  be  on  an  individual  basis.  That  is,  each  canner  will 
negotiate  his  own  purchases  and  each  grower  his  own 
sales.  What  the  result  will  be  is  hard  to  predict,  but  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  higher  prices  are  unavoidable. 
Canners  are  already  making  contracts  at  $80  a  ton  for 
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No.  1  peaches,  and  this  means  about  $2.60  per  dozen  against  another  on  corn  prices,  quite  regardless  of  the 
for  the  2y2  choice  cans  for  the  canners  to  break  even,  quality,  is  a  pastime  which  bids  fair  to  be  put  in  the 
according  to  peach  canners  in  that  harried  state,  discard. 

Added  to  the  peach  price  situation  is  the  fact  that  apri-  Pea&— An  excellent  movement  from  factories  as  fast 

cot  growers  are  determined  to  come  in  on  the  higher  as  packed  has  been  reported  from  most  packers.  The 
prices.  They  have,  therefore,  established  $85  per  ton  1929  yield  will  not  be  excessive ;  while  here  and  there 
as  the  lowest  price  acceptable  to  them.  The  seriousness  a  favored  canner  reports  good  yields,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  situation  can  be  well  understood  when  it  is  con-  of  pea  producers  show  a  shortened  output.  Where  a 
sidered  that  the  California  new-packed  fruits  will  go  packer  has  many  days  with  a  40-case  per  acre  yield  it 
into  a  market  well  supplied  with  Hawaii  pineapple  and  lowers  his  season’s  average  most  sharply,  and  wide- 
with  canned  fruits  from  other  sections  of  this  country,  spread  complaints  of  light  yields  have  come  in  during 
and  will  have  to  be  sold  at  from  35c  to  40c  a  can.  The  recent  weeks. 


future  developments  in  the  California  situation  are 
being  watched  with  the  closest  interest  by  jobbers  here. 

Salmon — Salmon  prices  have  firmed  up  during  the 
week,  and  a  slight  advance  would  not  prove  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  trade.  Consumption  has  shown  a  real 
growth.  Pinks  are  especially  popular,  with  $1.80  rul¬ 
ing  as  the  lowest  level  for  genuine  pinks.  The  pales 
are  available  under  this  figure,  however. 

Tuna — The  market  here  is  in  a  strong  position,  due 
to  the  genei|il  exhaustion  of  spot  lots,  and  the  fact  that 
California  packers  are  almost  completely  cleaned  out. 
Sales  have  mounted  rapidly  through  retail  outlets,  due 
to  hot  weather  demand.  A  tightening  of  the  price  level 
is  anticipated. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Buying  Interest  Continues  to  Prevail — Sellers  Are 

Heeding  Expert  Sales  Counsel — Market  Conditions  in 

Corn  Show  Strength — Excellent  Movement  in  Peas. 

Cannot  Elaborate  on  Tomatoes. 

Chicago,  July  10,  1929. 

UYING  INTEREST — Good  buying  interest  con¬ 
tinues  to  prevail.  The  future  line  of  canned  foods 
is  receiving  carefully  studied  attention  from  all 
buyers.  Everyone  seems  to  be  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
in  carefully  weighing  developments  regarding  growing 
crops.  Most  of  the  fear  of  overproduction  has  been 
dissipated,  and  it  now  resolves  itself  into  a  weather 
proposition  based  against  the  prospective  buying  policy 
of  several  of  the  oversized  chain  interests. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  sellers  are  heeding  expert  sales 
counsel  in  their  respective  lines  more  carefully  than  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  time  is  past  when  you  can  sit 
with  your  feet  on  your  desk  in  a  little  country  canning 
office  and  look  out  at  a  few  acres  of  land  and  determine 
a  sales  policy  therefrom.  Crop  statistics,  association 
attendance,  good  trade  magazines,  and  even  an  occa¬ 
sional  personal  visit  with  well-posted  buyers  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  a  canner’s  correct  sales  policy. 

Corn — Market  continues  to  show  strength,  although 
there  are  few  price  changes.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
conservatism  was  used  in  planting  the  acreage  and 
with  jobbing  supplies  everywhere  unusually  low  it  is 
believed  that  supply  and  demand  will  again  be  in  bal¬ 
ance  on  this  staple. 

Another  feature  which  will  reflect  itself  in  corn 
prices  later  is  the  fact  that  some  very  definite  steps 
have  been  recently  taken  in  the  direction  of  improved 
marketing  operations. 

Corn  canners  are  coming  to  a  point  where  they  are 
going  to  refuse  to  allow  bearish  buyers  to  make  their 
prices;  a  time-honored  custom  of  putting  one  state 


Quality  generally  seems  to  be  good,  although  if  we 
read  present  indications  in  Wisconsin  correctly  there 
will  be  another  very  short  year  on  fancy  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas,  also  extra  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  are  disap¬ 
pointingly  short.  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas  will  clean  up 
in  a  few  months;  there  may  be  a  fair  stock  of  No.  3 
standard  Alaskas,  but  at  advancing  prices. 

To  date  no  particular  advances  registered ;  but  with 
healthy  conditions  prevailing  a  gradual  upward  trend 
may  be  expected. 

Tomatoes— We  cannot  elaborate  at  any  length  on 
something  which  does  not  exist,  viz.,  spot  tomatoes.  A 
few  cars  of  Texas  spring  pack  reached  Chicago  consid¬ 
erably  belated;  a  far  greater  number  of  cars  which 
were  expected  were  never  shipped.  It  seems  that  the 
finance  set-ups  at  the  Texas  end  were  at  least  partly  the 
cause  of  reduced  production ;  buyers  refused  to  support 
enthusiastically  “draft  without  examination,”  or  “pay¬ 
ment  before  shipment”  terms. 

Sellers  of  future  tomatoes  have  been  meeting  with 
good  response.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  produ¬ 
cers  of  manufactured  puree,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  club 
sauce  and  tomato  paste.  The  public  dietary  has  in  re¬ 
cent  years  expanded  to  amply  include  much  more  to¬ 
mato  products  than  before. 

Carrots — This  little  item  is  gaining  general  interest 
rapidly  since  an  acute  famine  has  prevailed  some 
months.  On  top  of  a  short  crop  last  fall  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  extraordinary  new  market  for  raw  carrots. 
The  muskrat  farm  business  must  absolutely  have  car¬ 
rots  as  its  chief  ration.  This  new  industry  seems  to 
promise  large  production,  inasmuch  as  the  pelts  supply 
“Hudson  seal  fur”  and  the  meat  is  served  at  the  best 
cafes  as  “marsh  rabbit,”  or  some  equally  semi-dis- 
guised  appetizing  nomenclature.  We  may  expect  to  see 
no  demoralization  on  carrot  prices  for  reasons  above 
stated. 

California  Fruits — Apricot  prices  as  named  seem  to 
meet  with  fair  interest  locally,  but  attention  is  more 
seriously  directed  toward  peaches.  From  what  we  can 
see  of  the  temper  of  the  trade  here,  we  think  peaches 
will  be  left  emphatically  alone,  and  overpriced  canned 
peaches  will  only  stay  on  the  shelves. 

When  the  public  gets  off  peaches  consumption  will 
stay  sub-normal.  Of  course,  a  growers’  association  in 
California  cannot  weigh  these  factors  correctly,  but  the 
old  law,  “action  and  reaction  are  equal,”  is  still  never¬ 
theless  applicable. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '“The  Canninff  Trade." 

Good  Growing  Weather — Slight  Increase  in  Tomato 

Acreage  Now  Shown — Season  to  Open  August  1st  to 

15th — No  Futures  Offering — Small  Yields  from 

Beans — Ridiculous  Offers. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  11,  1929. 

EATHER — Good  growing  weather  prevailed 
throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week. 
Heavy  rainfall  reported  in  the  Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  district  on  the  1st  instant,  and  same  may  prove 
detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  growing  crop 
of  tomatoes  and  beans. 

Tomato  Fields— It  is  difficult  to  report  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  existing  now  on  the  growing  fields  of  tomatoes. 
This  is  because  the  setting  of  the  plants  in  the  fields 
was  distributed  along  through  a  period  of  four  weeks  or 
more.  Some  canners’  reports  on  the  fields  of  tomatoes 
from  the  earliest  setting  of  the  plants  is  that  same  have 
not  shown  as  many  blossoms  as  usual,  and  the  yield  of 
early  fruit  from  these  vines  will  likely  be  very  light. 
This  is  discouraging  to  the  average  canner. 

Tomato  Acreage — It  now  seems  probable  that  the 
actual  tomato  acreage  set  in  the  fields  may  show  some 
increase  over  the  acreage  for  the  1928  pack.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact,  the  probable  tonnage  yield  per  acre 
may  not  prove  to  be  any  greater  than  that  of  last  year, 
which  was  somewhat  less  than  usual.  In  most  locali¬ 
ties  tomato  growers  are  putting  forward  an  effort  to 
properly  cultivate  their  fields  of  tomatoes,  but  this 
work  must  be  continued  for  sometime,  especially  on 
that  part  of  the  acreage  which  was  set  in  the  fields  so 
late  in  the  season. 

Tomato  Canning  Season — It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  when  the  tomato  canning 
season  will  start  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Just  a  few 
canners  think  they  may  pack  some  tomatoes  in  a  very 
limited  way  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first  week  in 
August.  There  are  other  canners,  and  they  are  in  the 
majority,  who  think  they  will  not  start  packing  before 
August  10th.  As  the  early  runs  will  be  very  light,  and 
maybe  not  more  than  twice  each  week  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  big  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  of  tomatoes  must  go  into  the  cans  between 
September  1  and  the  date  of  killing  frost. 

Sales  Future  Tomatoes — Brokers  report  an  increase 
in  the  inquiries  for  prices  on  future  tomatoes  during 
the  past  week.  Due  to  the  fact  that  mo.st  canners  have 
sold  all  the  future  tomatoes  they  feel  safe  in  selling,  the 
total  sales  for  the  past  week  have  been  nominal,  but  in 
every  case  sales  have  been  made  at  canners’  full  asking 
prices. 

Offerings  Future  Tomatoes — It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  find  canners  who  will  take  on  any  more  business,  and 
the  limited  offerings  are  usually  in  No.  2  standards, 
just  one  or  two  cars  here  and  there.  We  would  say  that 
the  nominal  prices  for  future  delivery  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  521/2  to  55c  dozen;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  TTVjc;  No.  2  standards,  82V2  to  85c;  No.  2 
extra  standards, '921/2  to  95c ;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.15 ; 
No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $4  to  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  uncertain  about  finding  a  canner  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  would  confirm  any  future  No.  3  standards  at 
$1.25  to  1.30  factory. 


Most  of  the  orders  that  are  submitted  for  mixed  car 
shipments  and  contain  two  or  more  sizes  are  being 
promptly  declined.  What  few  sales  are  being  made  for 
mixed  car  shipment  are  in  every  instance  at  canners’ 
full  asking  prices. 

Trend  of  Market — The  trend  of  the  market  on  future 
tomatoes  to  a  higher  level  of  value  on  all  sizes  of  toma¬ 
toes  is  very  evident.  Canners  here  and  there  express 
their  belief  that  within  a  reasonable  time  the  market 
price  on  No.  2  standards  will  be  90c  per  dozen,  and  No. 
21/^  standards  $1.20  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  factory  points. 
If  these  prices  are  reached  on  the  sizes  mentioned,  it 
will  naturally  advance  the  prices  on  other  sizes  to  the 
usual  differential. 

Early  Shipment  Cars — Canners  are  reporting  that 
they  are  receiving  requests  from  jobbing  grocers  who 
have  orders  placed  for  future  tomatoes,  these  jobbers 
wanting  early  shipment  cars.  It  is  very  evident  that  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  canners  to  comply 
with  all  these  requests.  Canners  are  of  the  belief  that 
the  demand  for  early  shipment  cars  of  new  pack  toma¬ 
toes  will  result  in  higher  prices  for  same.  ‘ 

Bean  Acreage — We  are  convinced  that  the  actual 
total  bean  acreage  for  the  district,  grown  under  con¬ 
tract  for  canning,  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year. 
However,  the  tonnage  yield  per  acre  is  not  promising  at 
this  time.  Some  bean  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas 
are  now  estimating  the  tonnage  yield  per  acre  from  the 
spring  seeding  at  about  25  to  50  per  cent  yield.  Some 
of  these  canners  who  have  sold  liberally  of  future  green 
beans  may  find  it  necessary  to  contract  a  fall  bean  acre¬ 
age  in  order  that  they  may  fill  their  future  sales  in  full. 

Green  Bean  Prices — There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
stronger  undertone  in  the  market  on  cut  stringless 
beans.  We  quote  nominal  prices:  Is  standard,  10  oz., 
75c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90  to  95c;  No.  2  standards, 
95c  to  $1;  No.  21^)  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  No.  10  standards,  $4.75  to  $5,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points.  There  are  a  number  of  bean  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  pack  beans  only  in  No.  2  cans.  This  means 
just  a  few  canners  are  in  position  to  take  orders  for 
mixed  cars  in  the  several  sizes  quoted. 

Bean  Pack  to  Date — The  pack  has  been  very  light  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  and  extreme  Northwest  Arkansas. 
Canners  are  expecting,  however,  an  increase  in  receipt 
of  beans  at  factories  during  the  present  week.  We  un¬ 
derstand  in  Southern  Arkansas,  where  there  are  a  few 
canning  plants  that  pack  green  beans,  each  of  these 
plants  have  already  packed  a  number  of  cars. 

Blackberries — The  crop  this  season  of  cultivated 
fruit  will  be  of  very  light  yield,  hence  the  pack  of  can¬ 
ned  blackberries  from  the  cultivated  varieties  will  be 
much  lighter  than  was  expected.  The  pack  of  canned 
blackberries  from  the  wild  variety,  which  grows  to  ex¬ 
tra  fine  quality  here  in  the  Ozarks,  will  depend  upon  the 
weather  conditions  for  the  next  two  weeks.  It  would 
probably  be  possible  to  buy  a  few  straight  cars  of  No. 
2  blackberries  in  water,  packed  from  wild  variety,  E/L 
cans,  fibre  cases,  as  low  as  $1.10  factory  points,  Mis¬ 
souri  shipment,  when  packed.  There  are  two  or  three 
canners  who  will  pack  some  blackberries  in  No.  2  cans 
which  will  be  available  for  shipment  in  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes  when  packed  at  $1.15  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.  None  of  these  canners,  however,  would  pack 
any  blackberries  whatever  in  No.  10  cans. 

Peaches — Due  to  the  extreme  small  crop  of  peaches 
in  the  Ozarks  this  year,  canners  will  not  attempt  to 
pack,  as  the  fresh  fruit  will  bring  high  prices. 
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Apples — Just  a  few  canners  in  the  district  will  prob¬ 
ably  pack  some  No.  10  canned  apples  in  the  late  fall 
from  winter  variety  of  fruit.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
apple  crop  will  prove  to  be  a  good  deal  less  than  was 
expected,  the  price  on  apples  for  canning  purposes  will 
likely  be  higher  than  usual.  We  hear  of  no  prices  being 
named  yet  on  future  canned  apples  by  any  canners  in 
the  district. 

Dickering  Buyers — Many  canned  foods  buyers  for 
jobbing  grocery  houses  seem  to  have  lost  their  nerve 
and  good  judgment.  These  buyers  don’t  seem  satisfied 
to  make  any  purchases  whatever  without  first  making 
offers  which  in  most  instances  appear  very  ridiculous, 
and  which  do  not  in  the  end  prove  to  be  any  benefit  to 
this  kind  of  buyers.  They  generally  let  the  market 
get  away  from  them,  and  finally  have  to  make  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  lowest  price  the  canner  is  willing  to  take. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Not  Enough  Shrimp  Caught  to  Supply  Fish  Bait — Very 

Few  Oysters  Left — Plenty  of  Crab  Meat,  but  None 

Canned — Bean  Pack  Normal  and  Mainly  Distributed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  11,  1929. 
HRIMP — There  have  not  been  enough  shrimp 
caught  in  Mobile  Bay  in  the  past  two  weeks  to 
supply  the  local  demand  for  fish  bait,  and  the  local 
markets  have  had  to  draw  their  supply  of  shrimp  from 
out  of  the  state. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  gotten  some  shrimp 
and  of  very  good  quality,  but  hardly  enough  to  supply 
the  raw,  headless  shrimp  demand  of  this  section.  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  consumption  of 
shrimp  seems  to  drop  off,  probably  due  to  watermelons 
and  fresh  vegetables,  yet  shrimp  is  not  the  only  food 
commodity  affected,  but  fish,  meats,  etc.,  suffer  as  well. 

Oysters — Oysters  are  unseasonable  now,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  market  is  inactive,  but  as  there  appears  to  be 
only  a  limited  stock  of  cove  oysters  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  packers  of  this  section,  the  canners  don’t  seem 
to  be  concerned  about  their  holdings  of  cove  oysters.  At 
any  rate,  the  Alabama  packers  are  out  of  the  picture, 
because  they  have  no  left-over  stock  of  oysters,  and 
there  will  not  be  any  oysters  available  to  can  in  Ala¬ 
bama  this  coming  season,  so  the  oyster  pack  will  not 
mean  anything  to  them  for  the  next  two  years  to  come. 

Crab  Meat — There  has  been  a  surplus  of  crabs  in  this 
locality,  but  as  there  are  none  being  canned  (pro¬ 
cessed)  in  this  section,  the  production  has  had  to  be 
curtailed,  as  the  fresh  crab  meat  market  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  use  the  quantity  produced.  Crab  meat  must  be 
awfully  difficult  or  expensive  to  process,  because  there 
are  so  few  engaged  in  the  canning  of  crab  meat  by  the 
process  method  in  this  country. 

Stringless  Beans — “It’s  all  over  but  the  shouting.” 
That  is  the  order  of  things  in  the  stringless  bean  pack. 
The  pack  is  over  with  insofar  as  the  actual  canning  op¬ 
eration  is  concerned,  and  there  only  remains  the  ship¬ 
ping  out  and  disposing  of  the  remaining  cases  on  hand. 
And  this  may  not  last  long.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  the 
consuming  ability  of  this  country. 

This  is  best  sized  up  when  taking  the  production  and 
consumption  of  an  article  of  food  in  a  locality  and  then 
compare  it  with  the  whole  United  States.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  bean  pack  of  this  section  for  the  season 
just  closed.  It  was  a  normal  one  for  this  section,  and 


while  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  this  locality  could 
consume,  yet  when  distributed  over  the  country  it  has 
been  quickly  absorbed  and  shows  no  noticeable  effect  on 
the  demand  for  canned  stringless  beans  and  the  prices 
are  holding  up  well.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the 
amount  of  beans  now  packed  in  this  section  are  not  “a 
drop  in  the  bucket”  to  what  the  whole  country  con¬ 
sumes.  Therefore,  unless  the  other  sections  come  in 
wth  a  bumper  pack,  somebody  is  going  snap  bean  hun¬ 
gry  this  fall. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Much  Interest  in  Futures — Some  Lines  All  Sold  Up  at 
Advances  Over  Last  Year— Spinach,  Asparagus,  To- 
Matoes,  Pineapples  All  Sold  Up — Large  Crop  of  To¬ 
matoes  Indicated — Light  Pack  of  Beans  Promised. 

San  Francisco,  July  11,  1929. 
OUTINE — Immediate  business  in  California  can¬ 
ned  products  is  largely  of  a  routine  nature,  with 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  well  filled,  but  much 
interest  is  being  shown  in  futures.  The  feature  of  the 
new  season  so  far  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  has  anticipated  requirements  at  opening  prices 
and  lines,  such  as  spinach,  asparagus  and  tomatoes  are 
about  sold  up,  all  at  advances  over  last  year’s  lists.  A 
short  time  ago  opening  prices  were  named  on  Hawaiian 
pineapple  and  a  tremendous  business  has  been  booked 
on  this  line,  with  the  estimated  pack  virtually  disposed 
of.  Prices  for  canning  fruit  stocks  in  California  be¬ 
came  established  late  in  June,  and  with  the  season  now 
well  under  way  on  apricots,  opening  lists  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  time.  Fruit  is  realizing  higher  prices  to 
growers  than  in  many  years,  and  this  will  be  refiected 
in  the  lists  soon  to  make  their  appearance.  Future 
business  on  a  subject-to-approval  basis  has  been  very 
heavy,  owing  to  the  comparatively  light  packs  expected, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  prices  will 
prove  acceptable  to  buyers.  One  thing  is  certain,  with 
prices  at  the  high  level  they  must  be  no  one  will  buy 
more  than  can  be  disposed  of.  Everyone  will  strive  for 
a  complete  cleanup  next  spring,  for  with  normal  crops 
again  for  1930  prices  will  likely  show  a  marked  decline. 

Apricots — The  packing  of  apricots  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  now  at  an  end,  and  operations  are  get¬ 
ting  well  under  way  in  the  northern  districts.  In  Stan¬ 
islaus  county  growers  are  receiving  $75  a  ton  for  fruit 
running  twelve  to  the  pound,  $50  a  ton  for  fourteens 
and  $30  a  ton  for  sixteens.  These  prices  are  a  little 
lower  than  those  originally  demanded,  but  are  better 
than  those  which  ruled  in  the  districts  further  south. 
In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  some  canners  are  paying  $80 
a  ton  for  No.  1  fruit,  with  some  growers  holding  out 
for  more.  In  general  prices  for  canning  stocks  of  apri¬ 
cots  are  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  last 
year.  Pear  prices  show  a  marked  advance,  while  cling 
peaches  at  $80  a  ton  are  bringing  four  times  the  price 
paid  a  year  ago. 

Tomatoes — The  warm  weather  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  has  been  very  beneficial  to  tomatoes  and  plants  are 
making  a  splendid  growth.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  absence  of  blight, 
and  the  outlook  is  for  a  large  crop.  Most  packers  have 
about  sold  up  their  expected  output,  and  little  business 
has  been  booked  for  some  time.  Spot  stocks  have  long 
since  been  out  of  first  hands,  and  it  will  be  several 
weeks  before  new  pack  goods  will  be  available. 
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Salmon — The  salmon  packing  season  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  under  way,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  form 
much  of  an  idea  of  the  probable  size  of  the  pack.  Last 
year’s  output  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  period,  but  stocks 
have  been  well  cleaned  up.  Prices  have  firmed  up  some¬ 
what  since  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  and  a  splendid 
consuming  demand  is  being  reported  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Beans — Some  standard  spring  beans  of  the  new  pack 
have  arrived  of  late  from  the  Southern  States,  and 
prices  have  eased  off  a  little  with  the  added  receipts. 
Packing  in  California  will  be  under  way  about  the 
middle  of  July.  The  indications  are  that  the  output 
will  be  rather  light. 

Asparagus — The  packing  of  asparagus  has  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  output  promises  to  be  a  little  heavier 
than  that  of  last  year.  Early  sales  were  very  heavy 
and  pro-rata  deliveries  are  in  sight  on  some  grades,  al¬ 
though  stocks  of  most  grades  are  still  available. 

Jap  Crab — Opening  prices  have  been  named  on  Jap¬ 
anese  crab  meat  and  a  satisfactory  initial  business  is 
being  reported.  The  new  prices  are  as  follows:  Fancy 
halves,  $27 ;  48  ones,  $25 ;  96  quarters,  $16.50 ;  standard 


96  halves,  $24.50;  48  ones,  $22.50,  and  96  quarters, 
$14.50. 

Great  Export  Port — The  importance  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  a  port  is  indicated  by  statistics  compiled  by  W. 
O.  Ash,  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  recently  released.  Last  year  canned 
fruit  valued  at  $32,035,000  was  shipped  in  export  trade 
from  this  port,  or  65  per  cent  of  all  shipped  from  the 
United  States.  Canned  sardine  shipments  were  valued 
at  $6,523,000,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total ;  can¬ 
ned  salmon  shipments  amounted  to  $7,662,000,  or  34 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country,  while  shipments 
of  tinned  milk  amounted  to  $14,096,000,  or  29  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  the  total  for  the  entire  United  States. 
Shipments  of  dried  fruits  led  the  entire  list  with  a  val¬ 
uation  of  ^9,614,000,  or  72  per  cent  of  the  shipments 
of  the  entire  country.  Imports  of  canned  crab  meat 
amounted  to  $5,057,000,  or  32  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
country. 

Advices  received  at  San  Francisco  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  indicate  that  the  pack  of  pineapple  made  so  far 
this  season  has  been  of  better  quality  than  the  early 
packs  of  either  1927  or  1928.  Canneries  are  operating 
to  about  one-half  capacity,  and  the  peak  stage  of  ope¬ 
rations  will  be  reached  within  a  short  time. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

President  McLaurin  Releases  Broadside  Attack  on  Manufacturers  Who  Pander  to  Chains 
at  Expense  of  Wholesaler — Pleads  for  Return  of  Old-fashioned  Honest  and  Square  Deal¬ 
ing — Collection  of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims  Held  up  Pending  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Decision  in  Important  Test  Case. 


ANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  DECLARED  ‘DRIFT¬ 
ING’ — “Just  drifting,  without  oar,  compass  or  any  intel¬ 
ligent  idea  of  their  destination.  Just  drifting  about  on 
unknown  and  untried  seas,  grabbing  here  and  there  at  every 
straw  in  sight  and  moving  hither  and  theither  day  by  day  in 
whatever  direction  the  wind  liseth.  That’s  the  picture  of  food 
manufacturers  with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  and  the 
wholesale  distributors  with  a  likewise  limited  number  of  excep¬ 
tions.”  In  this  stirring  language  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  addresses  his 
members  in  a  late  letter. 

Continuing  on  his  diagnosis  of  the  trade  evils  of  the  day,  Mr. 
McLaurin  states:  “Day  after  day  from  the  hands  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  jobber  passes  back  and  forth  the  ball  of  pitch 
and  toss — each  wrong — both  wrong — all  wrong — and  yet  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  slaughter  of  sound  economic  principles  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  more,  and  alas!  those  principles  of  fairness  and  honor 
out  of  which  soil  alone  an  enduring  success  can  thrive  and 
flower. 

“During  the  last  ten  years  the  process  of  food  distribution, 
beginning  at  the  hands  of  the  producer  and  carrying  on  through 
the  wholesale  and  retail  merchant,  has  unquestionably  under¬ 
gone  radical  changes.  There  are  those  ‘economists,’  'sages’  and 
self-appointed  guardians  of  the  mental  processes  of  men,  who 
have  during  these  years  glibly  accounted  for  many  of  the 
changes  with  the  expression  ‘a  natural  order  resulting  from  the 
changed  conditions  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.’  To  ad¬ 
mit  readily  the  reasonableness  of  new  developments  gn’owing 
out  of  man’s  ingenuity  and  the  natural  tendency  toward  im¬ 
provement  in  manners  and  methods,  is  not  to  admit  that  with 
all  of  these  changes  there  has  come  the  necessity  of  outrageous 
disregard  for  fair  trading  between  man  and  man,  which  at  this 
time  holds  a  major  place  in  the  food  manufacturers’  operations 
with  their  distributors. 

“One  needs  only  to  sit  at  my  desk  for  one  month  and  read  the 
mail  that  comes  over  it  to  convince  himself  that  ‘for  ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain’  many  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  we  are  doing  business  render  Bret  Harte‘s 


Chinaman  merely  a  novice.  Ask  one  of  these  manufacturers  to 
state  clearly  and  plainly  his  ‘policy’  of  distribution,  and  he  will 
reply  with  a  flow  of  words  and  meaningless  ‘economic’  reason¬ 
ings,  which  at  the  close  of  his  hour’s  vaporings  will  leave  you 
with  the  conviction  with  which  you  started,  namely,  that  he 
knows  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  fixed  policy  of  distribution — 
that  his  salesmen  are  sent  out  to  accomplish  a  sale  upon  vhe 
basis  of  any  representations  that  may  fit  the  particular  case, 
solicit  business  from  wholesalers,  chain  stores,  jobbers,  retail 
merchants,  push  carts  and  what  not. 

“It  is  easily  believable  that  many  food  manufacturers  are 
selling  the  large  grocery  chains  with  such  rebates,  subsidies, 
window  display  allowances  and  other  concessions  that  these 
chains  own  the  merchandise  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be 
owned  by  the  wholesale  grocer. 

“The  extent  to  which  the  large  grocery  chains  have  many  of 
the  food  manufacturers  completely  under  the  lash  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  chains  are  rapidly 
increasing  the  lines  which  they  are  carrying  under  their  own 
labels,  coffee  being  an  outstanding  example.  The  subservient 
and  trucking  manufacturer  is  feeding  them  with  rebates  and 
special  concessions,  while  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  there 
are  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  with  whom  the 
wholesale  grocer  deals  who  are  giving  the  wholesale  grocer  a 
square  deal  in  the  matter  of  prices,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  made  grocery  chains.  And  yet,  the  representative  of  a 
large  grocery  food  manufacturers’  association  has  for  a  month 
made  the  chief  theme  of  his  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  trade 
press,  a  combination  of  some  so-called  ‘statistics’  by  which  he 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  chain  store  can  sell  food  products 
at  11  per  cent  less  than  the  independent  retail  grocer.  Under 
existing  conditions,  we  are  led  to  suggest  that  such  argument 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  a  representative  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturers.  No  wholesale  grocer  will  question  the  fact  that  many 
manufacturers  are  doing  all  within  their  power  to  make  possible 
the  situation  so  vigorously  claimed  by  their  spokesman. 

“The  food  manufacturer  in  many  instances  is  douhle-crossing 
the  wholesale  grocer,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  the  manu- 
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facturer  hasn’t  the  manhood  and  courage  to  avoid  the  deception 
by  coming  out  in  advance  and  plainly  stating  a  definite  policy 
of  distribuption.  To  this  class  of  manufacturers  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions.  Of  course,  for  such  exceptions,  it  takes 
brains  and  honor  to  establish  and  maintain  the  principles  upon 
which  they  operate.  And  where  these  two  elements  are  lacking 
there  wall  always  be  lacking  a  spirit  of  fine,  clean,  square  deal¬ 
ing.  Such  spirit  is  necessary  to  finally  eliminate  the  intolerable 
conditions  that  obtain  today  in  the  field  of  food  distribution. 

“You  have  but  to  know  some  of  the  quotations  being  made  by 
some  of  the  chain  institutions  in  this  country,  and  the  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  accompanying  them,  to  realize  the  depth  into 
which  the  food  distribution  of  this  country  has  fallen.  Before 
us  lies  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  issued  by  a  concern  known  as  the 
‘Western  States,’  calling  themselves  the  ‘Western  States  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,’  operating  principally  in  the  West,  in  which  they 
do  not  make  an  appeal  for  patronage,  but  a  disastrous  attack 
upon  that  great  army  of  splendid  men  who  as  traveling  sales¬ 
men  are  representing  wholesale  grocery  houses  throughout  the 
lengfth  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  In  this  pamphlet  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  jobbers’  salesmen  as  copy  cats,  ‘men  who  are 
imitators’  and  ‘always  unreliable  because  they  are  unscrupulous 
enough  to  imitate.’  And  it  is  through  this  sort  of  thing  that 
decent,  self-respecting  men  must  plod  today  in  the  conduct  of 
food  distribution, 

“What  is  needed  in  the  trade  today  more  than  resolutions, 
trade  practice  conferences.  Federal  trade  investigations,  Louis¬ 
ville  surveys,  economic  research,  etc.,  each  and  all  good  and 
worthy  in  their  place,  is  the  return  to  the  first  principles  of  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  breasts  and  hearts  of  men.  All  of  the  agencies  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  ‘worked’  until  time  ends,  but  until  then,  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are  now  will  continue  to  grow  worse  and  the  great 
industry  of  food  distribution  drag  lower  and  lower  into  the 
depths  of  demoralization  and  all  to  the  ultimate  hurt  of  the 
consumer. 

“I  have  referred  here  to  ‘both  manufacturer  and  wholesale 
grocer’  with  especial  reference  to  the  manufacturer.  Our  bulle¬ 
tin  following  this  will  deal  with  the  ‘drifting’  of  the  wholesale 
grocer,  and  the  part  he  is  playing  in  creating  the  tragic  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  industry  finds  itself.  The  time  has  come  for 
every  factor  in  the  trade  to  wake  up,  acknowledge  his  part  in 
the  scandal,  and  stop  it.” 

Collection  of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims — E.  W.  Dorsey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
vers’  Association,  writes:  “There  is  probably  no  question  of 
more  frequent  concern  to  wholesale  grocers  than  that  which 
deals  with  Loss  and  Damage  claims.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
consented  to  review  the  Crail  Coal  Company’s  case  against  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

“Stated  in  brief,  the  case  follows:  G.  E.  Crail,  doing  business 
as  B.  McCoy  Fuel  Company,  filed  a  claim  against  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  to  recover  damages  arising  from  the  loss  in 
transit  of  5,500  pounds  of  coal  from  a  car  shipped  from  Royal- 
ton,  Ill.,  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Crail  insisted  that  the  retail 
price  at  destination  governed  the  measure  of  the  damage,  while 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  contended  that  the  ‘market  value 
of  the  coal  in  the  car  at  destination’  was  the  basis  for  settle¬ 
ment. 

“The  result  of  the  litigation  in  the  lower  courts  was  that 
judgment  was  given  Crail  on  the  basis  of  ‘retail  value’  of  the 
coal  in  Minneapolis. 

“From  that  decision  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  its  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  made  this  statement:  ‘The  decision  of  this  case  by 
the  court  will  settle  the  troublesome,  important  and  constantly 
arising  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  measure  of  damage  in 
a  case  where  part  of  a  carload  of  coal  is  lost  in  transit.  With¬ 
out  such  decision  it  will  not  be  settled.  This  has  been  an  ever¬ 
present  source  of  dispute  and  controversy  between  the  carriers 
and  the  shippers  since  the  decision  by  this  court  of  the  case  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  vs.  Mc- 
Caull-Dinsomore  Company.  To  have  the  question  settled  by  this 
court  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  carriers  and  all  the  shippers 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  carriers  and  shippers  all  over  the 
country  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  this  case  by  this  court. 
Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  held  up  and  will  not  be  disposed 
of  until  your  honors  pass  on  and  decide  this  case.’ 

“Just  when  this  opinion  will  be  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  of  course,  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  regardless  of  its 
nature,  will  greatly  clarify  this  much-involved  question  as  to 
the  proper  measure  of  damage  upon  which  a  loss  and  damage 
claim  is  to  be  settled.  We  hope  that  this  decision  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  soon  after  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  convenes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  present  summer  recess.” 


STRIKING  PROGRESS  IN  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 
MOVEMENT 


Latest  Issue  of  Commerce  Department  Manual  Lists 
More  Than  Five  Times  as  Many  National  Organiza¬ 
tions  as  Were  Shown  in  First  Edition — Practically 
Every  Branch  of  Business  Activity  Represented  by 
One  or  More  Associations. 


The  co-operative  in  American  business  is  strik¬ 
ingly  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  latest  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  country’s  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  some  of  earlier  editions.  The  present 
compilation  contains  the  names  of  more  than  13,000  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  2,000  national  associations,  about 
the  same  number  of  state  bodies,  and  more  than  9,100 
local  organizations.  When  the  first  manual  of  this  kind 
was  issued,  back  in  1912,  the  total  number  of  listings 
was  only  3,200,  of  which  350  were  organizations  na¬ 
tional  in  scope ;  in  1919  the  national  organizations  had 
increased  to  754,  while  in  1923  they  numbered  about 
1,500.  The  total  number  of  organizations  listed  in 
1926,  the  edition  preceding  the  present  compilation, 
was  approximately  9,000,  or  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
number  shown  in  this  year’s  edition. 

Production,  manufacturing,  banking,  credit,  retail 
and  wholesale  distribution — in  fact,  practically  every 
branch  of  economic  activity,  is  represented  by  one  or 
more  co-operative  associations.  The  membership 
shown  ranges  from  as  low  as  three,  the  figure  given  by 
the  Pyroxylin  Plastics  Manufacturers  Association,  to 
as  high  as  109,000  for  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  As¬ 
sociation.  The  organizations  with  the  largest  member¬ 
ships  are  not  strictly  business  associations.  They  in¬ 
clude,  for  instance,  the  American  Red  Cross,  with  10,- 
000,000  members;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  4,000,000,  and  the  American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  800,000. 

The  wide  spread  of  co-operative  effort  among  Ameri¬ 
can  business  interests  is  disclosed  by  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  organizations  listed.  These  range  from 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  with  a  membership 
of  21,000,  to  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
with  125 ;  and  from  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  with  28,000,  to  the  Minced  Razor  Clam  Packers 
Association,  with  8.  According  to  the  manual,  the 
American  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  has  a 
present  membership  of  6 ;  the  United  Petticoat  League 
has  20,  while  the  American  Baby  Chick  Association  re¬ 
ports  400  on  its  membership  roll. 

The  headquarters  of  the  largest  number  of  these  na¬ 
tional  associations  is  maintained  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Washington.  A  considerable  number  of  them, 
however,  are  located  in  such  trade  centers  as  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Atlanta  and  Denver. 

Never  before  in  our  history,  a  foreword  to  the  compi¬ 
lation  declares,  has  there  been  such  a  general  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  to  unite  in  working  for  the  constructive  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  our  commerce  and  industry  through  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  each  group  of  related  interests.  The  exchange 
of  ideas  and  knowledge  among  competitors,  which 
would  have  been  considered  commercial  suicide  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  now  deemed  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  and  constructive,  a  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  higher  business  ethics. 
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INCREASING  PLANT  CAPACITIES 


During  1929  continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
spend  about  five  million  dollars  on  new  plant  con¬ 
struction  and  improvements  to  present  plant  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  largest  expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  any 
year  of  its  history.  Of  this  amount  over  $3,000,000 
has  been  expended  to  date.  In  addition  to  three  new 
plants  now,  or  soon  to  be  completed  at  Chicago,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Los  Angeles,  the  rapid  growth  of  he  company 
has  necessitated  the  expansion  of  its  facilities  all  over 
the  country  to  meet  present  demand. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  additions  to  the  company’s  can 
manufacturing  plant  at  San  Jose  and  its  machinery 
manufacturing  plant  at  Seattle  will  further  augment 
the  company’s  facilities  for  doing  business  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Additions  to  three  of  the  company’s  buildings  at 
Clearing,  Ill.,  will  materially  increase  productive  and 
storage  capacity  at  that  point.  Other  improvements 
include  an  addition  to  one  of  the  company’s  Baltimore 
plants  with  additional  shipping  and  side  track  facili¬ 
ties,  a  large  extension  to  the  company’s  plant  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  and  an  addition  to  the  plant  at  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Most  of  these  improvements  will  be  ready  for  use 
during  the  current  season. 

The  company  has  further  expanded  its  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  by  the  acquisition  of  three  can 
manufactories  and  one  manufacturer  of  machinery. 
With  these  additional  facilities,  the  company  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for 
its  products. 


canned  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 

in  PORTUGAL 


The  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  Portu¬ 
gal  is  small  compared  with  the  canning  of  fish 
(especially  sardines),  according  to  a  report  of 
May  29  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
American  Consul  S.  T.  Lee,  at  Lisbon.  The  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  rather 
small  and  the  larger  part  is  exported.  Brazil  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  considered  the  best  market  for  Portugal  in 
these  articles. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  1928  were  rather 
poor  and  prices  were  high.  A  very  rainy  spring  and 
very  hot  and  dry  summer  spoiled  great  quantities  of 
vegetables  and  fruit.  During  the  present  year  condi¬ 
tions  are  much  more  favorable.  PYom  January  to 
April,  1929,  inclusive,  the  export  of  canned  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  was  1,786,592  pounds. 

The  condition  of  fruit  trees  is  very  good  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  vegetable  crop  is  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  very  satisfactory.  The  olive  trees  are  in  full  blos¬ 
som,  promising  an  exceptionally  good  crop. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  is  develop¬ 
ing  very  slowly  in  Portugal.  It  is  reported  that  there 
are  six  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  ones.  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
higher  qualities  are  imported.  American  and  French 
goods  have  a  certain  demand  in  spite  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  goods,  caused  by  important  duty  and  freight 
cost. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

MtmufactuTTa  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  ad 

THE  MORRAL  UBELIHG  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  Tuill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO -JUNIORS 
really  are- 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 
**  Bliss”  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


(Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  ia  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  amnam  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally, 
U  phyaloally — and  finanolally 

n  Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  ara  walooma. 


AIN’T  NO  DIFFERENCE 
Judge — Well,  John,  I  can  give  you  this  divorce,  but 
it  will  cost  you  ten  dollars.” 

John — Well,  Jedge,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  don’t  believe  I 
want  no  divorce.  There  ain’t  ten  dollars  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  two  women.” 


THE  DEVIL 

School  Teacher — John,  you  are  not  doing  anything. 
The  devil  always  finds  something  for  idle  hands  to  do. 
Come  up  here  and  I  will  give  you  some  work. 


“How  did  you  lose  your  hair?”  asked  the  red-haired 
man  of  the  bald  head. 

“It  was  red  and  I  pulled  it  out,”  said  the  bald  head. 


“Mother,”  said  little  Benny,  when  they  had  guests 
for  dinner,  “Will  the  dessert  hurt  me  or  is  there  enough 
to  go  around?” 


Teacher — Tell  us  what  you  can  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  Mary. 

Mary — They  ain’t  got  no  manners  and  they  don’t 
wear  no  costumes. 


LABELS 

— as  yov  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Pat — What  do  you  charge  for  a  funeral  notice  in 
your  paper?” 

Editor — Fifty  cents  an  inch. 

Pat — My  heavens,  man,  my  poor  brother  was  six  feet 
tall. 


“You  don’t  look  well.” 

“No,  I  have  just  been  unconscious  for  eight  hours.” 
Heavens!  What  was  wrong?” 

“Nothing.  I  was  just  asleep.” 


Jones  says  that  the  method  of  getting  a  person’s 
name  by  asking  whether  it  is  .spelled  with  an  “e”  or  an 
“i”  does  not  always  work.  The  name  of  the  first  young 
lady  that  he  tried  it  on  was  Hill. 


“The  wolves  were  upon  us,”  said  the  lecturer.  “Their 
howls  and  snarls  were  terrible.  There  was  murder  in 
their  horrible  gleaming  eyes  and  slavering  jaws.  We 
could  almost  feel  their  muzzles  against  our  legs.” 

“How  lucky  for  you  they  were  muzzled,”  said  Dora. 


Ho!  hum!  This  isn’t  such  a  fast  age  after  all.  It 
takes  the  average  woman  fifty  years  to  reach  her  35th 
birthday. 


“I  led  a  dog’s  life  with  her.  Judge,”  said  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  divorce. 

“You  did,”  said  his  wife.  “You  came  in  with  muddy 
feet  and  tracked  all  over  the  rugs,  made  yourself  com¬ 
fortable  by  the  fire  and  waited  to  be  fed.  You  growled 
when  things  didn’t  go  right  and  snapped  at  me  a  dozen 
times  a  day. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certified.  Pnblle. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

adhesives,  Paatea  and  Gu*a.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DaricM. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

baskets.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ileekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  ^N,  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
F.dw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  Seo  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  Sec  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Seo  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See' 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Colls.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OH,  Gar,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

F.dw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Centinuons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  lac.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Cfty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
JTintlpp  Mff,  Co.,  Brorton,  H.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  Sea  Corn  Cookar 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  Sea  Speed  Reg.  Davicas. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

a-  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  Sea  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  Sea  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  Sea  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  ate.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Tima  Cheeks.  Saa  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  Sea  Boilers  and  Enginas. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettlaa.  Sea  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Seo  Cannery  Suppllas. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rcbins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Rte. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  Sea  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filiing  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  Sea  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  Sea  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprafnie-Sells  Corp-.  Chicwo.  g-.iiiniuunt. 

Governort.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carrier*.  See  Carrier*  Md  ^veyor*. 
Green  Com  Hu*ker*.  See 

Green  Pea  Cleaner*.  Sw  Cl«n.  an^ra^d.  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Crane*. 
HuIIer*  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Huller*. 

Husker*  and  Silker*.  See  Cora  Hu*ker». 

INOCULATION,  for  pea*.  Ke. 


INSUKANCE,  Canner*'. 

Canner*'  Exchans.*.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUe*.  See  Kettle*.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettle*.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Mlscellaneon*. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F,dw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gatnae  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Ya. 

Steeber  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc, 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery,  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  FllHng  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltlmora 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Parkers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  S^  Corrng.  Paper  Products. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Prorated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (ssmip  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  topen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. . 

SCALDERS,  Tomato.  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (fer  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  M.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City* 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  KeUles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Sted  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metol. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wit. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co„  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Sarvtee. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  BIACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

-A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Spaed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

F,dw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wfa. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nii^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  Sea  Cleaning  Qrgding  Mehy. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sc* 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  LabMing  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 
j  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

1^  press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 

Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
'  JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Conner s  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

■  The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efiicient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


